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Improving the Administration of 
Intercollegiate Athletics: A Symposium’ 


I. The Report of the Special Committee: 
A Guide for Action 


By JOHN A. HANNAH 
Ta RECENT and current interest of the American Coun- 


cil on Education in athletic policies in our colleges and 

universities developed out of a succession of public dis- 
closures of scandals in athletic administration. The Council’s 
Problems and Policies Committee gave considerable considera- 
tion to those disclosures and to unpublished reports of other 
shortcomings in our athletic structure, and agreed to recommend 
to the Executive Committee of the Council the appointment of a 
special committee on athletic policy to make inquiries and recom- 
mendations for corrective action, should such action appear to be 
necessary. 

The Executive Committee approved the appointment of the 
special committee, and subsequently the chairman of the Council, 
President Everett N. Case, of Colgate, assigned the responsibil- 
ity to a special committee composed of presidents of eleven 
colleges and universities, representing all geographical areas of 
the United States, and most of the major athletic conferences. It 


*The seven papers in this symposium were originally delivered at the 35th annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education held in Chicago May 2-3, 1952. 
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is interesting to note that several of the members of the commit. 
tee were presidents of institutions having outstanding records of 
success in intercollegiate athletics over a long period of years, 

As I have said, the interest of the American Council in the 
problems of athletic policy arose from a number of sensational 
developments in which college athletes were involved, not to 
their credit or that of the institutions in which they were students, 
The concern of the American Council arose from the possibility 
that the motives of higher education were being impugned in the 
public mind, that all institutions were being smeared because of 
the shortcomings of a few, and that events repeatedly had com. 
promised the integrity of our colleges and universities—both 
educational integrity and moral integrity. 

The Special Committee on Athletic Policy held a number of 
meetings of long duration, and I want to say that I never knew 
a group of busy men to give time and attention to a problem 
more willingly. Spokesmen for several athletic conferences were 
heard, as were representatives of the athletic coaches and the 
sports writers. Conferences were held by members of the com. 
mittee and its staff with judges and prosecutors, and access was 
had to certain confidential information. The result of all this 
study and deliberation was the confirmation of our worst fears; 
our findings, as published in the report of the Special Committee, 
were that “serious violations not only of sound educational 
policies but also of good moral conduct are not in fact un- 
common.” 

This was a serious indictment to be lodged against American 
colleges and universities, and I assure you that such an indictment 
by eleven college presidents was not drawn up and published 
without serious debate and what appeared to them to be ample 
justification. 

I would like to think that the report speaks for itself, and 
that there is no need for me to discuss it here. It does speak for 
itself to those who have read it, but I have strong misgivings 
that it has not been widely read. 

I am sure it has not been widely read by its critics; otherwise, 
there could not have been as much distortion of its contents and 
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misinterpretation of its objectives. One school of critics refers 
to the report continually as the “Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” 
which is confusing because there are ten recommendations. An- 
other school refers to the recommendations as the ‘““Ten Com- 
mandments,” and as between recommendations and command- 
ments we have a contradiction in terms. 

The newspaper and radio commentators have not helped to 
clarify public understanding to a great degree, I am sorry to 
say. Most of them have concentrated their attention on two 
minor phases of the total recommended program—bowl games 
and spring football practice—and made the fate of those two 
minor recommendations the measure of the success or failure of 
the entire report. Of course, those are only fringe issues, but the 
abnormal amount of attention paid to them has obscured some 
highly constructive action on the other recommendations of the 
committee. 

Under those circumstances, it might be useful to read two 
paragraphs from the report of the Special Committee to paint 
in the proper background for the discussion to ensue: 


The present situation has been brought about, the Committee reported, 
by external pressures and internal weaknesses evident during a considerable 
period. The rewards in money and publicity held out to winning teams, 
particularly in football and basketball, and the desire of alumni, civic 
bodies, and other groups to see the institutions in which they are interested 
reap such rewards, have had a powerful influence on many colleges and 
universities. The influence has been magnified when control of athletic 
policy has been permitted to slip from the hands of the faculty and 
central administration. 

The remedies proposed by this Committee [the report continues] con- 
sequently have four chief objectives: (1) to relieve external pressures, (2) 
to insure institutional control, (3) to suggest general standards of accept- 
able practice, and (4) to invoke measures of enforcement that will guide 
the great majority of institutions, sincerely desirous of upholding proper 
standards, and protect them against the few that may from time to time, 
either deliberately or unintentionally, condone abuses. 


It is my hope that our discussions here today can be confined 
to an analysis of the findings of the committee, and of the 
recommendations made by the committee as a means of ac- 
complishing the objectives it determined to be desirable. There is 
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nothing to be gained, it seems to me, by rehashing past history, 
or casting aspersions upon the records or the motives of indi- 
viduals or organizations. The American Council undertook this 
somewhat distasteful, but necessary, duty with a constructive 
purpose in mind; it seems to me that we would be well advised 
to keep the same constructive purpose in mind, which is to protect 
the good name, and the integrity, of higher education in America. 

It should be said here and now that the Special Committee on 
Athletic Policy was under no illusions when it came to assessing 
its role. It was well aware of, and grateful for, the efforts of 
many other persons who have devoted many years to the attain. 
ment of the same objectives the committee had in mind. If | 
judge the minds of the committee members correctly, we all ap- 
preciated the fact that we were assigned temporarily to help out 
on a job on which others had been working for a long time, and 
that any special contribution to be made by the committee would 
have weight and influence because of the special position of the 
American Council on Education in the American educational 
structure. 

Most of the others who have been working and are working 
on the problem represent conferences or associations of coaches 
and administrators at one educational level or another. The 
American Council, as all here understand, has a position of par- 
ticular influence primarily because it represents all types of 
education. It has a certain broadness of view and capacity to 
take all factors into account that are not necessarily shared by 
other individuals and agencies working on the problem of 
strengthening the athletic program. 

It was the hope, and continues to be the hope, of the ACE that 
the hands of the special groups wrestling with our common prob- 
lem will be strengthened as a result of ACE action. The report 
of the special committee makes clear that it had no intention of 
replacing any existing agency in the field of athletic control and 
regulation, and seeks to force no abdication of powers. It spe- 
cifically mentions the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
by name as an effective leader in the field, and with respect to the 
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NCAA and the several athletic conferences urges those organiza- 
tions to adopt the same general policies as are recommended in 
the report, and to use their authority and their influence to secure 
compliance. 

The confidence of the committee in the NCAA and the several 
conferences has been well rewarded in recent weeks. There have 
been many developments in line with the report of the committee, 
seeking the attainment of the same objectives. I think it is only 
fair to say that those developments, in large measure, came not as 
a result of the committee’s recommendations, but as the outgrowth 
of studies made independently over a period of years. I have 
every confidence that the trend will continue to be in the direction 
of constructive action, as those who have labored long to bring 
about corrective action take heart from what has been done and 
redouble their efforts which now have such bright prospects of 
success. 

It should be pointed out that the committee made no claims to 
infallibility, omniscience, or omnipotence; those who have read 
its report carefully will have noticed that its recommendations 
are suggested as guides for action, that it is recognized that time 
will be required to attain the recommended standards of prac- 
tice, and that it leaves enforcement to those whose job enforce- 
ment is. 

Beyond that, I am sure the committee would much prefer to 
have the ends it holds to be desirable attained through coopera- 
tion between institutions, conferences, and agencies, rather than 
through enforcement of a rigid set of rules, with all of the de- 
tective work and police patrolling the word enforcement implies. 
Indeed, it is to be doubted whether this attempt to place college 
athletics on a saner and sounder basis can succeed if we must 
depend on force instead of reason. It is to be doubted that any 
real progress is made toward the eradication of any evil until 
there is genuine desire to see that evil destroyed. It would be an 
even sadder commentary on the state of college athletics and 
educational administration than has been written to date if we 
find that we cannot rely upon the honor of colleges and their ad- 
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ministrators, but must pass laws and impose punishments upon 
violators through a policing agency. 

It is my personal hope and belief that college and university 
administrators will measure up to the challenge that has been 
placed before them. It was in that hope that the special com. 
mittee appealed for the exercise of high-minded statesmanship on 
the part of college presidents, coaches, alumni, and students alike. 

The danger has been detected and exposed; certain measures 
of a corrective nature have been proposed. What happens from 
now on will be a stern measure of the real stature of the men 
who have our universities in their charge, and the men who have 
the responsibility to re-establish athletics as a valuable and honor- 
able educational experience for those who participate, actively or 
vicariously. 

In the words of the committee’s report, the abuses and sus- 
picion of abuses now associated with the conduct of intercolle- 
giate athletics foster moral apathy and cynicism in our students— 
those young men and women who increasingly share responsibil- 
ity for this country’s strength and freedom. 

Here lies the real menace in the situation; this eating-away of 
the moral stamina of our future leaders is the real danger—not 
bowl games and spring practice. It is this danger we must stamp 
out in the name of education. If the will is there, and the leader- 
ship is sound, we can make this crisis serve the interests of educa- 
tion by arousing us to a higher sense of our duty to restore the 
good name of higher education and to remove the blemish on 
its integrity. 


Il. The Press Looks at Intercollegiate Athletics 


By G. W. TAYLOR 


IT Is A PRIVILEGE to appear before you gentlemen as a repre- 
sentative of the Football Writers Association of America. Let 
me impress upon you at the start that I cannot speak for that 
organization as such; I can only present the views of the mem- 
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bers I have talked with in my travels. Consequently, my brief 
comments on a subject that cannot possibly be covered in the 
allotted time, are a consensus of conversations with many writers 
and with some of the officers of the Football Writers Association. 

College athletic problems are quite similar to the liquor prob- 
lems. Some states, for instance, have laws prohibiting the sale 
of liquor. Some states have local option, either by counties, cities, 
or townships. Others have liquor stores operated by the state. 
In some of these it is illegal to drink the liquor in public after it 
has been purchased from the state government. The purchaser 
must take his bottle home or sneak off to a hotel room. In some 
states no tables, seats, or stools are permitted in a tavern. In 
others a customer may not be served unless he is seated. In some 
states the doors and windows of a tavern must be covered so that 
a person on the outside may not see what goes on within. But in 
others there must be an unobstructed view through windows and 
doors. In some states liquor may not be sold where food is served. 
In others liquor may not be sold unless food is also served. And 
so it goes. Those who placed various restrictions on the sale of 
liquor undoubtedly were sincere in what they did. But lawmakers 
in various sections disagreed about what is good, what is bad, 
and what is the best method of dealing with the problems. 

There is similar disagreement about college athletics—not as 
to its value as a part of the college curriculum, for there is 
general agreement that athletics is good. The disagreement is 
over what is evil, what is harmful, what is good, and what is 
harmless. College presidents do not agree; the public does not 
agree. Likewise, there is no unanimity of opinion among football 
writers regarding postseason games, athletic scholarships, train- 
ing tables, out-of-season practice, the two-platoon system, and 
other things. However, the writers do generally agree that the 
foregoing are side issues—mere window-trimming—for the 
paramount problem, which is subsidizing, recruiting, and, in 
isolated instances, proselyting. 

We writers also agree for the most part on the following 
things: 
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1. That college athletics is being fostered in an atmosphere of 
hypocritical subterfuge—with outright recruiting and subsidizing 
and under-the-table payments of athletes or their parents by 
alumni. This takes place even in conferences in which there are 
legalized athletic scholarships and small subsidies for expenses, 

2. That although whatever evils there are in athletics are 
partly due to a deterioration of morals in the homes, in business, 
and in government, college administrators are responsible in the 
final analysis. College administrators have insisted on faculty 
control. They have had it, in theory at least, for many years. But 
what have they done with it? They have made the rules. They 
have interpreted them. They have had the right to administer 
and enforce them. But have they? I shall answer that by pointing 
out that the now almost-forgotten Carnegie Foundation report 
of 1929—that was 23 years ago—enumerated many of the 
same evils and problems that confront the colleges today. Those 
evils not only have continued, but have grown and have multi- 
plied under the noses of the college presidents. 

3. That college athletics in the main are honest insofar as 
actual competition is concerned. 

4. That although most coaches and athletic directors are in- 
herently honest, the pressure to win has caused many of them to 
ignore—sometimes encourage—rules violations by alumni and 
outsiders, or to investigate reported violations superficially, if 
at all. 

5. That athletes should be required to make normal scholastic 
progress in legitimate courses, but that the standards for athletes 
should be no more severe than for debaters, members of the 
band, or any other students. 

6. That universities of high standards and ideals should re- 
frain from scheduling contests with opponents of low standards 
or who indulge in unethical practices. Why, for instance, should 
members of the NCAA schedule basketball games with Long 
Island University, a school that is unable to qualify for NCAA 
membership ? 

7. That there is a lack of confidence in each other among 
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coaches and athletic directors, who think their rivals are violat- 
ing or will violate the rules, and that rules are only made to be 
broken anyway, and therefore trespass themselves, either actively 
or passively. 


This writer does not have the answers to the various athletic 
problems. Members of the Football Writers Association of 
America do not claim to have the answers. 

We do know this, however: that college administrators can 
minimize whatever evils there are if they set about it sincerely. 
The college president can let his athletic director and coaches 
know that violations of rules or ethics, either by the coaching 
staff or others, will not be tolerated. The president can make 
it plain that the athletic director or coach who violates the rules, 
or who sits by and permits others to violate them, or who is not 
diligent in unearthing violations, or who passively violates rules 
by inaction when he knows or should know of violations by 
others, will be discharged. If athletic directors and coaches 
know the presidents mean business and that they will have the 
blessing and the backing of the presidents and faculties, they 
will cooperate. 

We writers have been accused of being cynics and skeptics. 
Most of us are guilty. But who can blame us? We can’t forget 
that college presidents have been in charge of athletics for many 
years, nor can we overlook the result of their administration. 
Nor can we forget the opportunity that the college presidents 
of the Missouri Valley Conference had to do a good turn for 
football last fall in connection with the Johnny Bright case, nor 
how they muffed that opportunity through spineless inaction— 
inaction that condoned the unquestionably unsportsmanlike act. 

Nor can we forget the so-called NCAA Sanity Code, and the 
failure of college presidents to give it or something similar to 
it their support, although the need was apparent. Nor among 
other things can we forget John Savage’s Carnegie Foundation 
report and the failure of the college administrators to heed it. 
We must remain cynics and skeptics until we see whether col- 
lege presidents mean business this time. 
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We wonder if they really want de-emphasis of athletics. In. 
terest and attendance at athletic contests go hand in hand with 
emphasis, pressure to win, and other evils, alleged and real, 
Little interest means a minimum of pressure to win at any cost; 
also little attendance. 

So we wait, and with interest, for we, too, want college ath. 
letics to continue and to flourish, but with whatever is harmful 
to the boy or his fellow students eliminated. And while we wait, 
I assure you that the presidents have the support and best wishes 


of most of the members of the Football Writers Association of 
America. 


III. Collegiate Athletic Policies from the Point 
of View of the Secondary School 


By CHARLES A. SEMLER 


I ASSUME THAT everyone on this panel recognizes that the 
interscholastic and intercollegiate athletic programs offer one of 
the most effective means of teaching young men and women many 
of the attitudes and values which are deemed important in our 
cultural and national life. I therefore shall spend no time de- 
fining these values or defending these athletic programs as such. 
What we are concerned with are those evils and abuses which, 
as all fair-minded men admit, have developed to such a degree 
in the last decade that they bid fair to endanger the entire pro- 
gram and convert it from a thing which has contributed greatly 
to the morality and virtue of our youth and nation, to a thing 
which depraves and demoralizes. It is my purpose to point out 
very briefly some of these evils as they affect the secondary 
schools and to suggest some remedies. 

May I mention the stake of the secondary schools in this prob- 
lem. (1) Because of the public interest in, and the deserved 
prestige of American colleges, they set a pattern and wield a 
powerful influence on the programs of the secondary schools. 
(2) The high school player of today is the college player of 
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tomorrow. ‘The circumstances under which he may transfer 
from high school to college give rise to many of the abuses in 
the college program which affect the high school unfavorably. 
(3) In many cases the college player of yesterday is the high 
school coach of today. Many of the ideals and attitudes toward 
athletics which he acquired in the atmosphere of “professional- 
ism” present in many colleges are beginning to show up in the 
high school program of which he is such a vital part. 

It is my belief that the practices in intercollegiate athletics 
which affect secondary schools most adversely can be listed under 
the following headings. 

1. The recruitment of players. The highly competitive and 
in many cases frenzied bidding of colleges for the services of 
“star” and “alleged star” high school players gives these boys, 
and indirectly all high school students, a false notion of the 
purpose of a college education. In their minds it becomes a mere 
market place where they may sell a service which they may or 
may not have, rather than a place of opportunity to develop 
themselves into competent and useful citizens through honest 
study and effort. 

Any secondary school man who has anything to do with the 
guidance of students is increasingly aware of this pernicious in- 
fluence. Too often the question of high school seniors in select- 
ing a school is not what opportunities to learn are available but, 
“How much do they offer?” This practice should be stopped. 
All recruiting of students, athletes or non-athletes, should be 
done in the same manner. This recruiting should be done by the 
college admissions office or the office set up by the college for 
that purpose. The contact with high school students should be 
through the office of the high school principal or guidance office. 
The high pressure recruiting of students by college athletic staffs 
and alumni through high school coaches has been the basis of 
many of the evils which have come to light in the last few years. 

2. The paying of players for their services through athletic 
scholarships and grants-in-aid not available to non-athletes is 
indefensible. It forms the background for the breakdown in 
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honesty of numerous college players, which has so shocked the 
nation. 

3. The setting-up of special easy courses for athletes brings 
into disrepute our entire educational program, both collegiate 
and secondary. 

4. The waiving of standard admission requirements for ath- 
letes both as to quantity and quality of high school work is not 
a practice which encourages good scholarship on either the high 
school or college level. 

5. The failure of some colleges to require their athletes to 
maintain the same standards of scholarship and progress toward 
a degree required of other students likewise tends to belittle the 
ideals of sound scholarship in the eyes of high school students. 
All too often I have heard it said that ways and means will 
always be found to make and keep a star athlete eligible. 

6. Most state high school athletic associations forbid out-of.- 
season practice and postseason and all-star games. The policy 
of colleges in indulging in these practices does not help high 
schools in the enforcement of their rules. These practices are 
evidence of overemphasis. The danger in the growing develop- 
ment of bowl games is that they are the device by which colleges 
are losing control of their own athletic programs to commercial 
interests. 

7. Finally, the question of enforcement of standards adopted 
by colleges is of vital importance to secondary schools as well as 
to everyone else concerned. In fact, the willingness of colleges 
to enforce their rules may very well be used as an index of their 
sincerity in wanting to eliminate athletic abuses. If colleges are 
not willing to set up and support effective machinery to enforce 
the athletic codes they may adopt, they may quiet the public 
clamor temporarily but they will not solve their problems. If 
they do not solve their problems, the entire program of athletics 
and education, both in colleges and secondary schools, will suffer. 

It is my belief that the excellent report of the Special Commit- 
tee on Athletic Policy of the American Council on Education is 
greatly weakened by its failure to set up adequate machinery for 
enforcement and administration on a national level. It seems to 
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me that a structure of government should be created before laws 
are passed. It is to be hoped that out of the sincere efforts of 
the American Council on Education, the regional accrediting 
associations, the Educational Policies Commission, and others, 
such a structure will yet be achieved, so that the interscholastic 
and intercollegiate athletic program may contribute as much to 
the welfare of youth in the future as it has in the past. 


IV. The NCAA Program for Promoting High 
Athletic Standards 


By H. C. WILLETT 


I SHOULD LIKE to say at the outset that the topic on which I 
am to speak—“*The NCAA Program for Promoting High Ath- 
letic Standards” —is not one of my own choosing. Inasmuch as 
nearly everything that has been attempted and accomplished by 
the NCAA in the past forty-seven years has had as its objective 
the promulgation and maintenance of high standards in every 
phase of college athletics, I shall find it quite impossible in the 
brief span of five or ten minutes to discuss with satisfactory 
thoroughness even the main features of the NCAA program for 
promoting high athletic standards. However, my topic has at 
least one advantage. It is broad enough to make appropriate 
almost anything I may care to say regarding the present major 
activities of the association I represent. 

I regret that circumstances permit only passing mention of the 
great contribution to high athletic standards on the playing fields 
of our colleges and universities made by the many men on the 
various rules committees of our association, who year in and 
year out devote much of their time to discussion, research, and 
experimentation related to most of our college sports, to the end 
that the sports in which our college boys engage shall be safe, 
healthful, recreational, and worthy vehicles of the highest type 
of good sportsmanship. I hope that on some occasion you will 
acquaint yourselves with this traditional, significant, and basic 
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—although unspectacular—part of our NCAA program for high 
standards in athletics. 

Only passing mention also can be given to the accomplishment 
of the NCAA during the past twenty-five years in bringing col- 
leges and conferences throughout the country to the recognition, 
acceptance, and observance of certain basic rules of eligibility 
for participation in college athletic events. This, in my opinion, 
has been one of the valuable by-products of our national meets 
and tournaments, and has been and will continue to be no mean 
contribution to the promotion of high athletic standards. | 
should like to defend this point of view against those who during 
the past few months have expressed a rather dim and narrow 
view of the values of intersectional and national college athletic 
events. 

With these brief references to only two of many NCAA ac. 
tivities which have for their objective the promotion of high 
athletic standards, I turn to what I suspect was in the minds of 
those who assigned my topic, and I address myself to that part 
of the NCAA program which has to do with establishing and 
enforcing high standards of institutional conduct on the part of 
the colleges and universities which are members of the NCAA. 
I must admit that events of recent months, including those of the 
past few days, may lend a more exciting flavor to this part of 
my presentation. But before I add the flavoring, let me assemble 
a few basic ingredients of an historical and factual character. 

1. It was not until 1938—thirty-three years after the organi- 
zation of the NCAA—that our association addressed itself 
formally and officially to the problems of institutional conduct 
and responsibility in intercollegiate athletics. I am, therefore, 
speaking of comparatively recent developments. At the annual 
convention of 1939 there was written into the constitution of the 
NCAA a “Declaration of Sound Principles and Practices for 
Intercollegiate Athletics.” These principles, revised from time 
to time, remained in our constitution for nearly a decade merely 
as direction markers or guideposts for our members. There 
was no provision for their enforcement, and the omission of 
such provision was deliberate. For during those ten years the 
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views of those who believed that the NCAA should rely on 
education, and not on regulation, prevailed. 

2. In 1948, after two years of discussion and study, this dec- 
laration of principles was revised, expanded, and re-entitled 
“Principles for the Conduct of Intercollegiate Athletics.” By 
yote of more than two-thirds of the member colleges, these 
principles become no longer mere guideposts, but a set of stand- 
ards, the observance of which became an obligation on the part 
of every college and university holding membership in the 
NCAA. I am speaking, of course, of the so-called ‘Sanity 
Code.” In that year of 1948 the association for the first time 
left the calm waters of “persuasion,” and embarked on the 
stormy sea of “regulation.” (You don’t have to tell me that 
the voyage has been a rough one during the past few years.) 

3. A full year, 1948, was devoted to the dissemination amongst 
our membership of the terms, interpretations, conditions, and 
implications of the new code, and to the organization of the 
machinery for securing compliance with that code. The ma- 
chinery went into operation during the year 1949, and in January 
1950 at New York the code and the means for its enforcement 
were given their first crucial test. (I emphasize these dates, 
because I want you to realize how recently the NCAA entered 
the field of regulation and enforcement, and how little time dur- 
ing the past four years has actually been available for perfecting 
and testing the procedures for making the code an effective in- 
strument.) Why did the code and the means for its enforcement 
fail to meet in some respects the testing to which they were sub- 
jected at New York? There were probably several reasons, but 
amongst them, we regret to say, was the absence of the voices 
of many of the college presidents and representatives who had 
declared their belief in the code, and the presence of the voices 
of a few who from the outset had opposed the adoption of any 
regulatory measures. 

4. In January 1951 at Dallas, the code was again revised— 
not killed as popularly supposed—and the association went on 
record that while it wanted the responsibility for the control of 
athletics to rest with the individual college members and confer- 
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ences of the NCAA, it nevertheless also wanted some form of 
machinery suitable for dealing with members which might not 
live up to their responsibility for the control of their own ath. 
letic programs. This machinery was established by vote of the 
colleges a few weeks ago at the 1952 convention in Cincinnati, 
and the principles for the conduct of athletics were strengthened 
and expanded. 

Why have I assembled these dry historical and factual in- 
gredients? It is for two primary reasons: 

First, I hope that they will convince you that the NCAA has 
been and continues to be vitally concerned with the promotion 
and more particularly the maintenance of high standards in 
athletics. In fact, the recently adopted Athletic Policy of the 
American Council on Education offers little that has not already 
been the accepted policy of the NCAA and the established prac. 
tice of a large majority of its members. For this reason, the 
NCAA is pleased to endorse the objectives and the larger part, 
but not all, of the detailed recommendations of the ACE report. 

Secondly, I wish to combat the impression that the NCAA is 
an impotent and ineffective instrument for gaining the adherence 
of our colleges to high standards of conduct in athletics. There 
are 371 accredited four-year colleges and universities in the 
membership of the NCAA today. This large body moves for- 
ward by somewhat slow, but in the long run, effective democratic 
procedures. Discussion and understanding precede legislation; 
legislation is enacted only by vote of the members in annual con- 
vention assembled; earnest efforts to secure compliance with and 
observance of legislation will always precede the threat or appli- 
cation of punitive measures. 

I shall not trespass on your patience by dwelling on the fact 
that the large majority of our colleges and universities are now 
observing or are shaping their programs so that they will observe 
the high standards of conduct they have imposed upon themselves 
by virtue of their membership in the NCAA. You would much 
prefer to hear, I am sure, what the NCAA can do with the 
recalcitrant members who tolerate gross violations of accepted 
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standards of conduct on the part of individuals and organiza- 
tions under its jurisdiction. 

I therefore close with a recital of the reasons why I believe 
that the NCAA can, more effectively than any other agency, 
secure adherence to high athletic standards on the part of the 
colleges and universities of our country. 

Listen carefully to the “Conditions and Obligations of Mem- 
bership” in the NCAA to which our member colleges have all 
subscribed. 


The members of this Association severally agree: (1) to administer their 
athletic programs in accord with the Constitution, the By-laws, and other 
legislation of the Association. . . . 


I interrupt this quotation from our constitution to remind you 
that the objectives, principles, and recommendations of the ath- 
letic policy of the ACE are for the most part already imbedded 
in the constitution, by-laws, and legislation of the NCAA. 

To continue my quotation— 


(2) to schedule intercollegiate athletic contests only with institutions 
which conduct their athletic programs in conformity with such principles; 


Again I interrupt my quotation to remind those of you who 
are the administrative heads of our member colleges that you 
have here in your own hands one of the most effective enforce- 
ment measures that can be devised. Boys on the playing field 
who disregard established rules of play find themselves out of 
the game. Institutions which disregard established standards 
and regulations for the conduct of athletics, should find them- 
selves without opportunities for athletic competition with other 
colleges. 

But to complete my quotation— 


(3) to establish and maintain high standards of personal honor, eligibility, 
and fair play. 


These are the three basic conditions and obligations resting 
on every member of the NCAA. 
As some of you may know, allegations of the straying of cer- 
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tain institutions from the straight and narrow path are now 
before the NCAA. The wheels of our compliance machinery 
have begun quietly to turn. First, it will be necessary to deter. 
mine whether there is substantial factual basis for the allega. 
tions. Second, to determine whether the institution itself has 
corrected or will forthwith correct any abuses for which it can 
properly be held responsible. And third, if the institution re. 
fuses or fails to correct such abuses, to lay the facts before you, 
the presidents of our member colleges, and to place upon each 
of you the responsibility of deciding whether your representa- 
tive to the next NCAA convention will vote to discontinue the 
membership of that institution in our college athletic family, 
and whether your college will continue to meet that institution in 
athletic competition. 

Have I oversimplified the situation? I think not. 

We do not need more standards, more programs, more legis. 
lation, more enforcement machinery. We do need more ob- 
servance of the standards and legislation we already have, and 
more serious consideration on the part of you, Mister Presidents, 
of the obligations and responsibilities resting on your own insti- 
tutions as members of the NCAA. 


V. How Coaches Feel about Proposed Changes 
in Athletic Policy 


By EVERETT D. BARNES 


CHANCELLOR WILLIAMS of the University of Mississippi, 
chairman of the section on “Improving the Administration of 
Intercollegiate Athletics,” assigned me the topic ““How Athletic 
Coaches Feel about Proposed Changes in Athletic Policy.” This 
is a large and difficult assignment and seemed to demand a conm- 
pletely objective approach. In order to keep the report factual, 
therefore, permission was requested and granted to make a 
national ‘‘spot survey” among 104 of the country’s most promi 
nent and respected coaches in the college field. Eighty-eight of 
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the questionnaires, or 84 percent, were returned within one week. 
Most were accompanied by a letter which amplified on some 
answers. The whole tenor of these responses indicated there 
was intense feeling and keen interest in changes of policy which 
affected the coaches professionally. 

In the interest of brevity this report is divided into three sec- 


tions, one each on the opinions of football, basketball, and base- 
ball coaches. 


BASEBALL 


The baseball questionnaire was answered by 36 of the 46 
baseball coaches to whom it was addressed. The questions were 
directed to the recommendations of the Special Committee on 
Athletic Policy of ACE dated February 16, 1952. 

In regard to the recommendations of the special committee 
to limit practices and games to three and one-half months be- 
tween February 1 and the end of the spring term (except for 
commencement week-end games), 28 of the 36 coaches had a 
favorable reaction. Eight voted negatively. 

The desirable number of intercollegiate baseball games, as 
indicated by the coaches, varied between 16 and 40. This varia- 
tion is great because of diverse climatic conditions. Four col- 
leges located in the northern part of the country desired only 
16 games. The middle of the country showed an average pref- 
erence for 25 games. The Pacific Coast and South asked for 
35 to 40 games per season. 

Most of the baseball coaches wanted both NCAA postseason 
tournament competition and authorized amateur summer com- 
petition. They voted 33-3 and 33-3 respectively on these two 
questions. The American College Baseball Coaches Associa- 
tion recognizes only the NCAA tournament. 

Many suggestions were made on ways and means of improv- 
ing college baseball. Some have great merit, such as the pro- 
posed rule change to permit free substitution, the definite stand 
against professional baseball’s raids on college campuses, and 
the protest against simultaneous dual employment of a college 
coach by his institution and a professional team. 
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The letters accompanying the questionnaires contained five 
general areas of agreement: 


1. Baseball is one of the finest games in the intercollegiate program from 
the standpoint of its value to the student. It is one of the games that js 
still fun to play. 

2. Ninety-nine percent of the coaches believed that summer baseball] 
should be permitted below the professional level. The feeling persists that 
if a student loves a game, he should not be prohibited from playing. When 
institutions or conferences ban such playing, students are tempted and often 
induced to play under assumed names. This dishonorable act is a hazard 
to their future eligibility. 

3. In many institutions compulsory spring football practice forces some 
students to give up participation in a spring sport which they are capable 
and desirous of playing. 

4. The NCAA Baseball Tournament has developed into a “college 
world series” from which can emerge just one championship team. The 
Baseball Coaches Association would not desire any competition to this event, 
and wishes it to remain under the sponsorship of the NCAA. The coaches 
feel that the growth of the NCAA tournament is the most remarkable 
development in the history of intercollegiate baseball. 

5. The coaches feel that the problem of professional raids on college 
campuses destroys the academic value of a college education for the boys 
involved, as well as their mental and physical development. They have 
protested individually and collectively against these practices and would 
appreciate counsel, advice, and investigation to prevent constant repetition 
of these acts of unwarranted interference. 


BASKETBALL 


The basketball questionnaire was answered by 20 of the 21 
coaches to whom it was addressed. The questionnaire solicited 
reaction to the recommendations of the Special Committee on 
Athletic Policy of ACE. 

The recommendation of the special committee which would 
limit practice and games to a period of three and one-half months 
between the dates November 1 and March 15 was favorably 
received. Twelve of the 20 coaches agreed it could be con- 
tained within that period. 

The variation in suggested number of scheduled games was 
not too great. The minimum suggestion was 20 games, the 
maximum was 26. 

Eighteen coaches voted in favor of limiting postseason play. 
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Two voted against any postseason play. The 18 who voted 
approval included 12 who desired the NCAA tournament only 
and six who wanted both the NCAA and NAJIB tournaments. 

Seventeen coaches said that the value of the NCAA tourna- 
ment was in deciding a national championship; one coach praised 
its educational value; two, no value. 

The letters accompanying the questionnaires contained many 
interesting ideas. They brought out the fact that basketball 
was the only sport so broken up by vacations and examination 
periods that it becomes virtually “three seasons within a season.” 
Many coaches feel that postseason practice is desirable to per- 
mit players to taper off after the fine conditioning and pressure 
of regular play. The coaches believe in tournament play and 
on a controlled basis. They believe that we have today too 
many tournaments of doubtful value. 

Although the Basketball Coaches Association voted to con- 
fine postseason games to one national tournament—the NCAA 
—many believe this tournament can accommodate only the 
larger institutions, and that the NAIB tournament should be 
approved for the smaller colleges. Some coaches suggested 
that the playing season end on March 1 and that the two 
tournaments be confined to the March 1-15 period. 


FOOTBALL 


The football questionnaire was answered by 32 of the 37 
coaches to whom it was addressed. The questions were directed 
to the recommendations of the Special Committee of Athletic 
Policy of ACE. 

The coaches voted on schedule as follows: for eight games, 5 
coaches; for nine games, 20 coaches; for ten games, 7 coaches. 

They voted 25-7 in favor of the elimination of precollege 
tryouts. 

Thirty-one coaches voted for the retention of spring football 
practice; only one voted against it. Fifteen indicated their 
preference for modified spring practice as follows: for non-letter 
men only, 5; for freshmen only, 5; voluntary basis, 3; NCAA 
regulation, 2. 
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Twenty-three coaches voted for the retention of bowl games, 
and nine voted for their elimination. 

Nine coaches replied that alumni exerted no influence on their 
football program. Twenty-three said there was some influence 
of varying degrees. 

The coaches were almost unanimous in agreeing that institu- 
tional policies of admissions standard, financial aid, and recruit- 
ing of prospective students with athletic ability should be stand- 
ardized, and that this code of standardization should be enforced. 
The vote in favor of such action was 29-3. The coaches also 
agreed that every student should be enrolled in an academic 
program normally, proceeding both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively toward a recognized degree. 

Many of the football coaches forwarded letters enlarging on 
their answers and including other ideas. 

Their general belief is that the evils in intercollegiate sports 
exist in the areas of contrasting admissions policy, indeterminate 
and irresponsible financial aid, promiscuous recruiting, and un- 
acceptable academic programs. They do not believe that the 
evils include schedule problems, spring practice, or controlled 
bowl games. In fact some coaches expressed the opinion that 
football is being discriminated against by regulations while other 
college sports remain unmolested. 

They feel that many bowl games have no significance, but be- 
lieve in the values of the Rose Bowl and certain other bowl 
games promoted for charitable and other worth-while causes. 
Coaches fear that professional football will take over the ‘bowl 
arena” if the colleges evacuate it. 

Many football coaches feel that it would have been advanta- 
geous if they had had the opportunity to iron out differences of 
opinion concerning the conduct of their sport. Although their 
association possesses no penalizing powers, they feel they could 
work in cooperation with college administrators to eliminate 
the undesirable aspects of football and strengthen the values of 
the game. At the same time they could work out a code of 
ethical practices within their own group. 
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The general viewpoint suggests that there is agreement be- 
tween the NCAA and the ACE’s special committee except on 
the “fringe” problems of the game. 

The coaches recall the experience of the short-lived NCAA 
“Sanity Code.”” When this code was voted out of existence, 
many coaches and some institutions felt that all restraints had 
been lifted and a period of wide-open abusiveness resulted. 
Intercollegiate athletics suffered a moral and ethical letdown. 

During the last national convention there was a noticeable 
shift of sentiment back toward the ideas and ideals of the Sanity 
Code. This shift was also reflected in our questionnaire, for all 
coaches expressed the opinion that a practical code must be estab- 
lished and enforced. 

The coaches were skeptical of the value of publishing facts 
about financial assistance to students with athletic ability. They 
felt this would not reveal the sources and amounts of outside 
help from alumni clubs and friends of the institution. College 
football coaches feel that intercollegiate athletics have taken 
great strides forward during the past few decades. They cite 
the elimination of the transfer student evils, the ban in freshmen 
eligibility for varsity play, and numerous other evolutionary 
developments. 

The football coaches, judging by their letters and replies, fear 
the revolutionary nature of reform and, in general, suggest 
modifications of these plans. It seems that adoption of the full 
ACE recommendations, therefore, may cause a violent “anti- 
Sanity Code” type of reaction. 

The coaches feel that a workable code must be practical in 
eliminating existing abuses and in strengthening those assets of 
the game which are contributing to the total education of our 
students. 

There is an intense desire on the part of all athletic coaches 
for clean, wholesome, competitive athletics. Since there is no 
real basic disagreement among coaches, athletic administrators, 
and athletic legislators, it follows logically that differences on 
methods of operation can be cooperatively resolved. 
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VI. The Conferences and the ACE Recommendations 
By K. L. WILSON 


As THE PROGRAM indicates, I am appearing here on behalf of 
the National Association of Collegiate Commissioners. In that 
capacity, I am substituting for Asa Bushnell of the Eastern Col- 
lege Athletic Conference, who has been unavoidably detained. 

The NACC consists of the commissioners of ten major ath- 
letic conferences. The commissioners do not presume to speak 
for the institutional membership of their conferences. Never- 
theless I feel their viewpoints are of great significance in any 
discussions of athletic policy. With that preface, I shall read a 
resolution adopted by the association of commissioners at its 
regular meeting ten days ago, for transmittal to this meeting: 


The NACC wishes to express its gratitude and appreciation of the con- 
tribution made by the ACE Special Committee on Athletic Policy to the 
general study of the problems connected with intercollegiate athletics. 

The Commissioners’ Association is composed of men with extensive ex- 
perience in matters of legislation and enforcement of athletic regulations 
and our Association feels it would be remiss in its obligations to the better- 
ment of intercollegiate athletics if it did not submit these observations: 

1. The ACE special committee made a valuable contribution to the study 
of the problems of intercollegiate athletics. Nevertheless, it is our conclu- 
sion that the procedure and technique of the ACE was faulty in certain 
aspects and damaged ultimate beneficial results which might have developed. 
For example, 

a) The committee formulated conclusions and recommendations on the 
basis of inadequate information and study. 

b) The committee adopted its recommendations without testing the con- 
clusions against the experience of presidents, faculty representatives, ath- 
letic directors, and commissioners whose broad knowledge eminently 
qualified them for submitting sound advice and judgment. 

c) A dangerous precedent was implied in the adoption by a relatively 
small group of detailed athletic regulations and the submission of these 
recommendations to outside enforcement agencies for imposition on member 
colleges without the benefit of testing and advance submission to the col- 
leges for their concurrence. 

2. The NACC respectfully suggests that the ACE continue its study 
of athletic problems in general and continue to lend its advice and counsel 
in the solution of these problems. 
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In the limited time available I will seek to elaborate on that 
resolution by reference to the recorded reactions of the con- 
ferences themselves. Mr. Bushnell, in accepting the assign- 
ment to speak on this panel, had attempted a survey of con- 
ference reactions to the ACE recommendations. I have here 
the responses from six of the conferences, and I will attempt to 
summarize them. 

At the outset, I believe that every conference, being by nature 
an agency specially constituted to improve standards for inter- 
collegiate athletics, has acknowledged a responsibility to study 
the ACE recommendations. As a result there has been, among 
the conferences, unanimous endorsement of the ACE objectives 
and underlying philosophy. 

There have also been positive reservations asserted. All of 
these are, however, relative to the details rather than the gen- 
eralities of the recommendations. 

There have been questions regarding the section on financial 
aid. I would like to cite the reaction of my own conference, 
the so-called Big Ten. It has questioned whether a predicate 
of aid on the basis of “‘demonstrated academic ability” is sufhi- 
ciently definitive of a high standard. Our conference has in- 
terpreted the recommendations as being less demanding in this 
area than our own regulations. I mention this particularly to 
emphasize that most conferences have recorded the view that 
in the main and in critical areas of policy their regulations 
were parallel to or even more restrictive than the ACE recom- 
mendations. 

The press has exploited another difference of opinion on the 
part of several conferences, with respect to the recommendations 
on out-of-season practice and postseason games. Actually I 
think the significance of these differences has been exaggerated, 
but they account for the principal reservations that have been 
expressed. 

The position of the NCAA is a fair composite of conference 
reactions to the recommendations in this field. The annual 
NCAA convention, whose delegates were appointed and ac- 
credited by the institutions’ executive officers to cast the insti- 
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tutions’ votes, took into account a year’s consideration of the 
problems of out-of-season practice in football and basketball 
and voted strict limitations on out-of-season practice in these 
two sports. At the same convention, the delegates voted unani- 
mously to initiate a thorough study to determine desirable limi. 
tations on the length of seasons, the length of practice sessions, 
and the number of contests in all sports, it being felt that no hasty 
decision on inadequate evidence could be justified. The com. 
mittee for this study has been appointed and will soon be actively 
at work. 

Perhaps flowing from these differences, which are more ap. 
parent than significant, there have been expressed other reserva. 
tions which are more general in nature and as such parallel the 
conclusions stated by the commissioners in the resolution I have 
read. Typical is the statement by Howard Grubbs of the South. 
west Conference: 

I think that the principal point which should be brought before the ACE 
is that no regulation is desirable unless an enforcement procedure is estab- 
lished which has an excellent chance of success. . . . We have at the pres- 
ent time the NCAA and the several conferences who have an excellent 
chance of enforcing our athletic regulations. . . . 

The significance of Mr. Grubb’s statement is its emphasis of 
the fact that the conferences and the NCAA are constitutionally 
the vehicles which must administer and enforce athletic policies. 

Holding such responsibilities, having devoted many years of 
conscientious study and effort to the solution of problems in 
intercollegiate athletics, and concluding that fundamentally their 
purposes do not depart from those given expression by the ACE, 
these agencies seek only a closer coordination of their experience 
and counsel with any assertions of principle and policy such as 
are represented by the ACE recommendations, 

Before I leave that point I want to emphasize that we do not 
feel, despite conspicuously displayed and sordid exceptions, we 
have been at all unsuccessful in the discharge of our responsi- 
bilities as athletic administrators. The parallel between the 
recommendations of the ACE in most areas and existing cor 
ference legislation is marked. More recently various conferences 
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have taken significant steps toward improving their enforce- 
ment machinery. If in the meantime there are gaps in observ- 
ance, let us remember that observance begins at the institutional 
level. There the influence of the ACE and the responsibility 
of its individual members can be asserted most effectively. 

To conclude, I would like to recapitulate our basic problems 
in intercollegiate athletics. They fall in three areas: academic 
favoritism for athletes, the recruitment of athletes as a class, 
and subsidization of athletes. 

If the foregoing is a correct analysis, and my experience con- 
vinces me it is, then it is in order to examine where and how the 
efforts of the variously interested agencies might be directed. 

I submit that all our efforts must be pooled in attacking these 
three evils. I submit all our efforts, jointly or singly, must be 
measured by the extent to which they make genuine and con- 
structive contributions to the elimination of those evils. I sub- 
mit further that the conferences and the athletic administrators 
are conscientiously, vigorously, and effectively devoted to those 
ends. It is for that reason that we endorse so readily the ACE 
declaration of purposes. Moreover, having the powers of im- 
plementation in the conferences and in the NCAA, we will con- 
tinue to seek to give effect to those purposes by legislative enact- 
ment and enforcement procedure. 

You in the administration of the American Council on Educa- 
tion have displayed the interest of your organization, and I hope 
I have indicated there has been no lack of appreciation for that 
effort. Of particular significance is your interest in academic 
integrity, as demonstrated not only by the specific recommenda- 
tions on the subject but also by your efforts to stimulate the inter- 
est of the accrediting agencies. As I have indicated by my 
listing of the basic problems in intercollegiate athletics, I feel 
strongly the importance of academic integrity in the treatment 
of athletes in our educational institutions. 

I venture to submit that here you people can make a tre- 
mendous contribution by a concentration of your attention, be- 
cause of your unique powers of influence in this area. In final 
analysis—as some commissioners have learned—academic stand- 
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ards are beyond the province of purely athletic administrations, 
On the other hand they are the immediate concern and respong. 
bility of those represented by your membership. 

I would further submit that it would be in order for your 
organization to concentrate on the matter of observance, where 
again you have distinctive and powerful influences. Our con. 
ference—the Big Ten—believes that all of the key recommenda. 
tions of the ACE were already a part of the conference code. 
We thereby have the necessary legislation. I am engaged in en. 
forcement procedures, and we employ a special investigator to 
assist me and my staff in enforcement. But without a will for 
observance my task is as hopeless as that confronting any police 
force in a citizenry which does not voluntarily subscribe to the 
laws of the state. 

It would seem to me that with especial effectiveness the ACE 
could well conduct an educational campaign in behalf of the 
institutional observance of high standards which have already 
been enacted by the various legislative agencies in the field of 


} 
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intercollegiate athletics. I am satisfied that under the influence | 


of such an agency as the ACE any chief administrative officer 
of an institution can demand and obtain strict observance from 
his staff members of the rules and regulations as written and 
binding upon them. 

Pooling our influences, our prime responsibilities, and our 
efforts along these lines I am completely confident that we can 
justify our faith in intercollegiate athletics as an integral phase 
of the educational process. 


VII. The Revised Athletic Policy of the 
North Central Association 


By MILO BAIL 


THE STATEMENT which I should like to make on “The In 
terest of the Regional Accrediting Associations in Sane Athletic 
Policies” refers only to one regional accrediting association, 
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namely, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and does not refer to any other regional accrediting 
association. 

First of all, I should like to emphasize that the object of the 
North Central Association is the development and maintenance 
of high standards of excellence for universities, colleges, and 
secondary schools, and the continued improvement of the educa- 
tional program and the effectiveness of instruction on both the 
secondary and college level, through scientific and professional 
approaches to the solution of educational problems. In addition, 
since the establishment of the association, one of the major objec- 
tives has been the development of cooperative relationships be- 
tween the secondary schools and the colleges and universities of 
the territory of the North Central Association and the mainte- 
nance of effective working relationships with other organizations 
and accrediting agencies. 

It must be emphasized and clearly understood that member- 
ship in the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is purely voluntary. The decisions of the association 
which bear upon policy and management of educational institu- 
tions are advisory, and every attempt is made by the association 
to provide service to each of the member institutions. It also 
must be clearly understood, however, that the association has 
the right to establish requirements for membership and to de- 
velop and establish criteria for the evaluation of educational 
institutions and to establish and maintain regulations and condi- 
tions for continued membership in the association. 

With the foregoing as a preface, it is easy to see that the 
principles which are applicable to the conduct of an athletic 
program represent but one element—although an important one 
—in the consideration for membership in the association. The 
present revised policy regarding athletics stems from the pre- 
vious statement which has been in force for a long period of 
time, namely, that the principles which are applicable to a well- 
conceived program of athletics are similar to those that should 
control other educational activities of the institution. Logically, 
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there is no more reason for singling out athletics for separate 
treatment than there is for devoting special attention to the 
departments of English, or chemistry, or mathematics, or any 
other educational unit. Athletics, however, is at the present 
time a center of considerable public interest, and since many 
colleges and universities find themselves beset by serious prob. 
lems in the management of their athletic programs, a special 
statement is devoted to control of athletic policies of the in. 
stitution. 

Let me emphasize that the revised athletic policy was adopted 
unanimously by the Commission on Colleges and Universities, 
the Executive Committee, and the delegates of member institu. 
tions at the recent annual meeting of the North Central Asso. 
ciation. Let me emphasize also that this athletic policy will be 
administered through the regular accrediting machinery of the 
Commission on Colleges and Universities. I should like also to 
emphasize that neither the Commission on Colleges and Univer. 
sities nor the North Central Association is a penalizing institu. 
tion. Whenever an institution is surveyed in its entirety or is 
investigated in response to a complaint about its athletic prac. 
tices, then the commission will apply these criteria. 

A brief statement of the fundamental assumptions upon which 
the Commission on Colleges and Universities bases the criteria 
is as follows: 

Low standards of entrance and performance in any of the colleges or 
courses in the university aid and abet abuses in athletics. Institutions of 
higher education do not have a responsibility for providing public enter- 
tainment; and further, an institution usually directs its financial support 
to programs and activities in proportion to the importance that attaches to 
them. The chief administrative officer of the institution of higher educa- 
tion is ultimately responsible for the wholesome conduct of intercollegiate 
athletics in his institution and his ultimate responsibility cannot be delegated 
to subordinate officers. A high-quality institution secures public support 
on the basis of its educational merit rather than upon its athletic program. 
The demand for winning teams almost inevitably results in practices that 
are detrimental to the educational seriousness of the institution. The com- 
mission will be particularly concerned with the methods used in recruiting 
students, with admission practices, and with financial grants. Athletic 
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prowess should not be the primary purpose for admission and subsidization. 
All scholarships and grants to athletes and non-athletes must be adminis- 
tered according to the same policies. 


The criteria have been adopted by the association and become 
effective September 1, 1952. In order to be more specific, it 
seems well that I present a statement which has been prepared 
by Mr. Manning Pattillo, associate secretary of the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities. ‘This statement, which follows, 
summarizes, I think, the position of the Commission on Col- 
leges and Universities and is the position of the association 
with regard to the revised athletic policy. 


For many years the Commission on Colleges and Universities of the 
North Central Association has had a section in its Revised Manual of 
Accrediting dealing with intercollegiate athletics. In recent years, how- 
ever, it had become increasingly clear that the athletic policy of the com- 
mission was not adequate as a basis for curbing the serious and widespread 
athletic abuses that had developed in the territory of the association. In 
1950 the commission gave brief consideration to major changes in its athletic 
policy, but no action was taken at that time. In 1951 the commission re- 
quested that a committee, representing the secondary schools as well as the 
colleges and universities, be appointed to study the whole problem of ath- 
letics at both levels. Such a committee was appointed and was invaluable 
in creating sentiment for a more vigorous policy on the part of the associa- 
tion. This committee recommended that the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities reformulate its athletic criteria and place greater weight on 
these criteria in the appraisal of higher institutions. This was done, and 
the commission adopted unanimously its revised athletic policy, which was 
subsequently ratified unanimously by the Executive Committee and the dele- 
gates of the member institutions of the association, effective September 
1, 1952. 

Two features of the new criteria are especially noteworthy. First, they 
have been worked out within a framework of educational principles. At the 
beginning of the statement of policy six assumptions are outlined—assump- 
tions that the commission felt were fundamental to a sound consideration of 
intercollegiate athletics. ‘The assumptions say, in effect, that colleges and 
universities exist for educational purposes and that athletics conducted on 
an entertainment, public relations, or money-making basis is subversive of 
the interests of higher education. It is explicitly stated that athletic pro- 
grams will be judged by the association in terms of the educational con- 
tribution they make rather than in terms of perfunctory adherence to any 
set of technicalities of athletic administration. The question to be answered 
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is, “Does intercollegiate athletics, as conducted in this institution, con- 
tribute clearly and directly to the stated educational purposes of the institu- 
tion?” It is believed that no organization concerned with this problem has 
gone so far in embodying an educational emphasis in its statement of athletic 
criteria or recommendations. 

Secondly, this revised policy of the North Central Association will be 
administered through the regular accrediting machinery of the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities. Whenever an institution is surveyed in its 
entirety, or is investigated in response to a complaint about its athletic 
practices, the commission will apply these criteria. An unsatisfactory ath- 
letic situation can have such far-reaching consequences, sometimes pene- 
trating to the very core of institutional integrity, that the existence of such 
a situation in an institution will be regarded as a serious enough weakness 
to justify the denial of accreditation. This policy makes explicit the funda- 
mental principle that athletics is an institution-wide affair; no longer can 
athletics be considered the exclusive province of athletic directors and 
coaches. Athletic policy is educational policy. 

The North Central Association has acted on the belief that it had an 
important responsibility for statesmanlike action in the restoration of 
athletics to an honorable position in higher education. It will welcome the 
support of institutions and organizations throughout the United States in 
its effort to build strong sentiment in support of this cause, just as the 
North Central Association has already benefited from the athletic pro- 
nouncements of the American Council on Education and the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. 
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Needed—A New Encyclopedia 
of Education 


By ROBERT B. SUTTON 


HAT DOES UNESCO mean by “fundamental education” ? 
VV What are some good books on the education of deaf 

children? Is there a short article somewhere that will 
give me a critical definition of the Gestalt concept? Where 
can I get a selected bibliography on academic freedom? What 
are the principal points in the encyclical of Pius XI on The 
Christian Education of Youth? What is meant by “community 
colleges,” and didn’t a President’s Commission make some 
recommendations about them? Where can I find a summary 
of the successive court cases dealing with the rights of Negroes 
to public higher education? What are the Hundred Great 
Books? 

All these are ordinary, sensible questions on educational 
matters, and yet how widely the person who asks them, and 
the librarian who advises him, must range to find the answers. 
Some are best answered by the original documents: the encyclical 
and the Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. Others will turn up in the Negro Yearbook, or the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, or in textbooks, or in a 
variety of periodicals. If even a few more such questions were 
to be asked, the facilities of all but the larger libraries would 
be sorely taxed, and most would prove inadequate. 

This will surely be the case if we press on to somewhat more 
technical questions such as a student or teacher-in-training might 
wish to ask. For example, let us ask what is the organization 
and curriculum of the Gymnasium in Israel, and how it is to be 
compared with its counterpart in Central Europe. Or, what 
were the educational ideas of James Mill, and how did they 
relate to other portions of his social philosophy? Or, again, 
what were the social and moral lessons of the McGuffey Readers? 
These are not in fact unanswerable questions, but the answers 
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cannot be found in an average library or even in many that are 
better than average. No one of them can be answered by any 
one or two sources, and indeed Mill’s ideas on education are 
to be found only in his own exposition of them in scarce sets of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1822 ff.). 

In several of the questions already posed, there are overtones 
of something else than simple fact. Full answers to them will 
involve critical comparison and synthesis of ideas set in historical 
and philosophical perspective. Facts alone are not sufficient to 
define the Gestalt concept or to convey the meaning of Mill’s 
educational ideas, for example. 

The need for interpretative analysis is even more apparent 
when we set for ourselves questions at a little higher level of 
abstraction. What influence has the scientific management move- 
ment had upon American educational thought and practice in 
the twentieth century? Have British and American educational 
thought of the past century been significantly similar in any 
major regard, as has been the case in other realms of social 
and political thought? If not, why not? In the evolution of the 
unique character of the American university, what have been 
the relative contributions of the German university ideal, the 
English college idea, and the land-grant college idea? And as 
before, complete answers to these queries are to be found only 
by collating several sources, many of which are not likely to be 
found in most libraries. 

The vast body of educational literature, swelled by the recent 
proliferation of research, has become a welter of hypotheses and 
discrete facts fairly crying out to be assembled and drawn into 
rational organization. Such organization as there can be, and 
as there needs to be, will be of pieces and parts, many of them 
clustering about a central question, often like some we are here 
suggesting. One thinks immediately of the possibility that an 
appropriate selection of such parts, sensitively balanced as to 
fact and synthesis, could be articulated in an encyclopedia of 
education. 


Biography of educational leaders is a particularly fertile field 
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for the analysis of implicit assumptions and historic relations, 
for only rarely do the appropriate biographical articles now 
available treat of these matters. For example, there is not now, 
and there should be, a biographical sketch of Edward L. Thorn- 
dike which, beyond reporting the salient facts of his long career, 
would consider such questions as these: What was the bent of 
the time and of his own personality that led Thorndike at first 
to animal experimentation and more especially to the generaliza- 
tions he made from his experiments? What philosophic pre- 
suppositions were implicit in his work, and did they change as 
his career progressed? What were the major currents in Ameri- 
can educational thought and practice that strengthened and were 
strengthened by Thorndike’s researches? What are the scientific 
and philosophic factors that have led to criticism of Thorndike’s 
theories and even to reaction against them? 

Quite obviously, the whole of educational theory would permit 
of similar treatment. But no less desirable would be the use of 
this approach in the critique of educational practices, a thing 
rarely to be observed today. With only a few notable exceptions, 
there are nowhere to be found authoritative and incisive essays 
on practical educational topics which report essential facts and 
at the same time answer questions of these types: What theory 
of the nature of learning is implicit in the recent growth of 
objective-type examinations? To what degree is this implicit 
theory consonant with the relevant findings of modern psychology 
and the interpretations currently placed upon them? What view 
of the good society is assumed in a coeducational system which 
basically does not differentiate between the sexes? Do the dis- 
coveries of contemporary psychology and anthropology lend 
support to the assumptions made? What theories of motivation 
and of the social order have undergirded various methodologies 
in the teaching of reading in the past several generations (nature 
of literature to be read, modes of introducing new words, con- 
duct of reading classes) ? What presuppositions concerning the 
nature of human nature and of society have been manifest in 
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the various modes of discipline and its enforcement which have 
been used in schools in recent centuries? 

All that is implied in these sets of questions can be summed 
in saying that educational theory and practice and the lives and 
thought of educational leaders are important phases of social 
history and of the history of ideas. That they are not so re. 
garded now, even by practitioners of these latter disciplines, is 
apparent and should be chastening to educationists. Commager 
writes of the American Mind' and its determinants and never 
once finds need to discuss the effect of American education at 
any level, while we in education continue to consider ourselves 
the expositors of an experiment in the development of the na- 
tional mind, which, in its scope and professed aims, is unique 
among the peoples of the world. 

Persons and his associates last year found it possible to omit 
all mention of education while discussing in several essays the 
influence of evolutionary thought in America;? to many of us 
engaged in education, there is no more striking example of a 
social institution so expressive of a faith in directed social 
evolution. Although John Dewey, the primary exponent of this 
conception, comes into the book in many places for other reasons, 
his educational thought never is reviewed, despite his preoccupa- 
tion with it through half a century and more. 

After these quite typical omissions, we are only slightly sur- 
prised that the editors of Harper’s Magazine, in their centennial 
issue* several months ago, recounted some advances of a century 
in literature, the arts, and other fields, and said never a word of 
educational advances; certainly a most striking achievement of 
our intellectual life in this time has been the upsurge of Ameri- 
can higher education in seventy-five years from veritable non- 
entity to the forefront of the universities of the world. Nor does 
it excite in us even passing wonder when we hear it rumored 

Henry S. Commager, The American Mind (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1950). 


*Stow Persons (ed.), Evolutionary Thought in America (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1950). 


* October 1950. 
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that a doctoral candidate who undertook to collect the educa- 
tional ideas of some eminent New Dealers found so few of 
them that he scarcely could complete a thesis, although to an 
educator the chief purport of the New Deal was an enormous 
project for re-educating an entire nation. 

It would be idle to imply that scholars and men of action alike 
are victims of a specific myopia in these instances. Rather it 
would be wiser to accept that we educationists have not yet 
organized the knowledge we seek to impart in such a way that 
it can be used by ourselves or by others as a proper constituent 
of cultural history. Particular instances—of great studies con- 
ceived to be timeless, but so sadly creatures of their own time 
instead—brilliantly reflect the great tendency amongst us to 
blink at historical and philosophical antecedents. Excessive 
scientism in education and its paraphernalia, with its affectation 
of “letting the facts speak for themselves,” is a case in point. 
One is tempted to suggest, as another, the perennial fads of 
gadgets and procedures and verbiage; if it may seem fairer to 
write these off as evidence of our too close attunement to the 
foibles of group conduct in America, this would simply be begging 
the question. 

It has been forty years since Paul Monroe’s Cyclopedia of 
Education appeared and thirty since the appearance of its British 
counterpart, Foster Watson’s Encyclopaedia and Dictionary of 
Education. The simple accretion of educational facts since those 
days is obvious and might of itself argue strongly for some new 
compilation of the same sort. But beyond this consideration, 
which is important and pressing, I am urging that the work 
needed to succeed Monroe’s and Watson’s should evidence a 
proper regard for the contemporary intellectual climate. It can 
thus play a decisive role in establishing precedents for an analy- 
tical approach in subsequent educational writing. 

It is possible that some of these considerations have been 
among the reasons which prompt the occasional suggestion one 
hears, or reads, that there is need for a new encyclopedia of 
education. From conversation and correspondence with the 
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present and immediate past chairmen, Committee on New Refer. 
ence Tools, American Library Association, I am certain that 
they are operative in the thinking of the committee; for at least 
a decade, I am assured, this committee has regarded a new 
encyclopedia of education as probably the most pressing need 
in reference works. 

It may be asked, are there not other works that will serve 
instead? There are indeed several sources which, if all are 
present in a given library collection, can together supply some 
of the deficiency. We should begin by remarking what any 
librarian will tell us, that Monroe and Watson, especially the 
former, still see daily use. But a quick review will establish 
what could only be expected, that merely a fraction of the ma- 
terial in Monroe can be used as it stands without addition or 
corrections from other sources, and that a great deal now serves 
only an antiquarian purpose. 

Within the past decade, three other educational works have 
appeared (one in two editions, in fact) which are encyclopedic 
in scope. The largest of these is the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research (second edition, 1950) ,* edited by Walter S. Monroe, 
a highly useful compendium of research studies of many kinds. 
By the nature of the work and the task for which it was devised, 
it values completeness more than selectivity and evaluation; 
moreover, it was intended to canvass studies primarily of a 
factual nature and should therefore not be expected to devote 
any considerable amount of space to analytical interpretation. 
Hence, we should anticipate that an encyclopedia of education, 
planned to be analytical, would perforce treat some of the same 
topics that appear in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
but would treat them quite differently. 

The Encyclopedia of Modern Education (1943),* edited by 
Harry N. Rivlin and Herbert Schueler, set for itself the formid- 
able task of reporting significant modern events and trends in 
education. It was thus impelled toward the use of the criterion 


“New York: Macmillan Co. 
* Philosophical Library of New York City. 
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of “newsworthiness,” so that it tends to ignore the basic, estab- 
lished patterns, and thus often gives an unbalanced view of 
present practice: Black Mountain College has a page and Rollins 
two, but Harvard and California have not a line. There are 
several excellent analytical articles and much valuable material; 
since there is no index, a great deal is unfortunately lost to use. 
The third recent work, The Dictionary of Education (1945)° 
edited by Carter V. Good, quite ably fulfills a limited purpose: 
it undertakes to define briefly the esoteric vocabulary of educa- 
tion and some commoner words as well. 

The general encyclopedias, caught up as they are in the spiral- 
ing increase of all knowledge, are now able to give but limited 
space to educational topics. Of the more specialized encyclo- 
pedias, only the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences‘ has clearly 
sought to allot a substantial portion of its content to matters of 
education, but the breadth of purpose of the whole work ob- 
viously precluded a full treatment of any single field. The bio- 
graphical dictionaries in Britain and America are most helpful 
as regards leading educators of the past, but are often deficient 
in interpretative comment. For the most part, the Continental 
equivalents of these dictionaries are old, and only the major 
libraries hold them. 

The successive dictionaries and encyclopedic handbooks of 
pedagogy produced by German scholars are usable by a very 
small proportion of our teachers and students. Even if they 
were printed in English, they reflect so far different a conception 
of the nature of education and its purposes from that commonly 
held in America, that they still would be of limited utility. These 
same barriers of ideas and language will restrict the usefulness 
of the three-volume Lexikon der Padagogik (Volume 1, 1950) 
now being issued by a Swiss committee, although the editing 
seems to have been meticulous. 

Rather different in design and content from these European 
works will be the projected Jnternational Historical Dictionary 

* New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

"Edwin R. A. Seligman and Alvin Johnson (eds.). New York: Macmillan Co. 
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of Educational Terms,’ which, being in English, will be readily 
usable in American schools. The conception of this work, which 
is to define educational terms of the leading nations and trace 
their historical development, is related to the idea of an encyclo. 
pedia being proposed here, but a distinction can be made by 
considering the separate approaches to such a word as Gymna- 
sium: the Dictionary presumably would show when the word 
was first applied to a German secondary school and the steps 
by which it achieved its eventual status, while an encyclopedia 
would be more likely to concern itself with the cultural and social 
significance of the evolution of the Gymnasium and the economic 
and political factors which underlay the struggle between the 
Gymnasium and other German secondary schools in the late nine- 
teenth century. 

The multiplicity of yearbooks, digests, bibliographies, and re- 
views of research which pour into the education section of our 
libraries these days would seem to guarantee that any student 
can think of almost any question and could eventually discover 
a great deal written upon the subject. But a high degree of 
sophistication in library usage is entailed in pursuing questions no 
more difficult than those listed earlier. If we want our teachers 
and teachers-in-training to make an interpretative approach to 
the questions they encounter, we must provide them with m- 
merous specimens of this approach and also the guidance which 
an encyclopedia of education would afford. 

There are of course many practical questions about a new 
encyclopedia: How long would it take? What would it cost? 
Where would it be done? Under whose direction? The answers 
are not automatic, but some suggestions can be made. It might 
take six to ten years to complete the editing, and the cost would 
surely be several hundred thousand dollars. The apparent cost, 
which presumably would need to be subsidized by some one of 
the foundations, could be lessened if a major university became 
a partner in the enterprise; the university could furnish housing 


*Dr. J. A. Lauwerys of the University of London is chairman of the editorial 
committee which is now exploring the feasibility of the project. 
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and some incidental costs of overhead, in the same way as many 
other institutes or cooperative projects are now fostered. Gen- 
eral supervision of the encyclopedia ought undoubtedly to be 
exercised by a national, or even international, board of directors, 
selected so that their various competencies and institutional 
afiliations would assure the measure of objectivity and the 
breadth of view essential to the success of the plan. The project 
could of course be autonomous and could operate independent 
of institutional connections, but the interdisciplinary nature of 
many of its features would probably argue for its close affiliation 
with a university, since the specialized information and divergent 
viewpoints found in a scholarly community would be extremely 
helpful to the editorial staff. The contribution which the encyclo- 
pedia in its turn could make to the host university and especially 
to its teacher-training program is obvious. 

What can we safely assert about the total contribution of the 
encyclopedia? It may be appropriate to refer to the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences. It has been said of that work that 
it “set a floor under research in the social sciences,” since there 
scarcely appears today a single research paper in any of the 
social sciences—be it master’s thesis, or doctor’s dissertation, 
or the work of an experienced scholar —but what at some point 
it takes its departure from that Encyclopedia. Less obvious, but 
more important, has been the stimulus it has provided to greater 
interest in the unity of the social sciences; from this fact, re- 
search in many fields has profited vastly. Complementary to this 
interest and its effect have been an interest in clearer differentia- 
tion of the respective domains of the several social sciences and 
the consequent sharpening of the purposes of research and in- 
quiry. It should not be too much to hope that an encyclopedia 
of education might itself set a floor under research in education. 

That an encyclopedia would greatly serve students, teachers- 
in-training, teachers in service, and administrators is clear, for 
it would distill for them important information and insights and 
would furnish them starting points and guides for further study. 
It is further true that its point of view could serve to leaven 
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instruction in education and also educational practices, for the 
emphasis and perspective of the work could enhance for many 
who would use it the importance of interpretative and historical 
analysis in the understanding of facts and techniques. 

For more seasoned scholars in particular, an encyclopedia 
could be expected to have an integrative effect. Succinct and 
definitive reviews of other fields than those of their own specialty 
should be welcomed by many to whom the wide scattering of 
knowledge and interpretation now available in these fields serves 
as a barrier to understanding what their co-workers are doing. 
Most important of all might well be the clarification of the rela- 
tions of education to the humanistic disciplines to which it is 
allied on the one hand and to the social disciplines to which it 
is akin on the other. These relations obviously are of interest 
and importance not only to those of us who are working in 
education, but to our colleagues in these adjoining fields. 

Several rather patent needs seem to indicate that education 
has yet to assert and exhibit its maturity as a field of learning: 
the need for more widespread understanding of the basic unity 
of all education; the need for more teachers at all levels, and 
administrators also, to practice their craft as more than mere 
application of techniques and devices; the need for teacher- 
training programs to be permeated with the search for the signi- 
ficance of both the means and the ends of education; the need 
for developing research programs in which the question “To 
what end?” will be as closely regarded as now are “How?”, 
‘““When?”, and “How many?” In the coming of age of educa- 
tion, an encyclopedia of education, consciously addressed to the 
fulfillment of such needs, could be a powerful aid to the achieve- 
ment of its full stature. 
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Communism in Education in India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon 
By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


/ "HE WRITER AND his wife have spent four months— Janu- 
ary, February, March, and April 1952—in India, Pakis- 
tan, and Ceylon studying educational conditions and de- 

velopments in the vast subcontinent where almost 400 million 

people (one-sixth of the world’s population; more than twice 
that of the United States), 90 percent illiterate, have been try- 
ing within the space of the last five brief and hectic years to 
develop independent and responsible democracies of their own. 
Not four months, however, but four years or longer would be 
necessary to enable one fully to understand all of the tangled 
background and intricate crosscurrents of religions, of races, of 
languages, of caste, of partition, of political and social and 
economic conditions in these vast areas with their teeming popu- 
lations struggling for a bare existence. Located as they are so 
close to Soviet Russia and to the new “People’s Republic” of 

China and to the seething unrest in so much of Southeast Asia, 

it is not surprising that there is a growing interest in commu- 

nism, particularly on the part of university students and pro- 
fessors and many of the other “intellectuals.” 


INDIA 


Mr. Chester Bowles, popular American ambassador, upon 
his return to Washington for conferences in January, was re- 
ported in the Indian press in a dispatch from Washington as 
saying, “Communism is gaining ground among certain groups 
of young people in India.’ The increasing influence of com- 
munism in India is best summarized in the results of the recent 
nation-wide elections for members of the national and state 
assemblies, carried on from November 1951 to February 1952, 
in which 103 million votes were cast. Incidentally this was a 
world’s record in democratic elections. The number of adult 
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voters—men and women—was greater than the combined num. 
ber of voters in the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. While the Congress party emerged with a strong 
working majority in the national ‘House of the People” with 
363 of the 496 seats (73 percent), it polled only 44 percent 
of the popular vote. While it secured a majority of the seats 
in the assemblies of eighteen of the twenty-two states, it had a 
majority of the popular vote in only four of the smaller states. 
The Communist party won 37 seats in the central assembly and 
234 in the state assemblies. More significant, the Communist 
party emerged as the main opposition party and as a dangerously 
powerful factor in Indian politics. Well-organized groups of 
Communist students took a prominent part in the election cam- 
paign in many areas. The Bombay Standard, a leading Conser- 
vative paper, said editorially in analyzing the election: “The 
impressive Congress majorities in Bombay and most of the other 
states have been more than offset, ideologically speaking, by the 
Communist successes in the south. They constitute a formidable 
opposition in Hyderabad, Madras, and Travancore-Cochin.” 
The Congress party has lost some of its initial prestige, partly 
because it has not been able to achieve the impossible in the 
marked improvement of economic and social conditions in five 
short years. It has five years more now in which to bring about 
an improvement of economic conditions in India. 

The key to the increasing appeal of communism in India is 
doubtless the economic one. It is often said that communism 
thrives on an empty stomach. There are too many empty or 
near-empty stomachs in India. India is hungry. P. C. Mahal- 
anobis, president of the Indian Statistical Institute and economic 
adviser to the Indian government, in an interview with the 
writer at his headquarters in Calcutta, said, ‘““The foundation 
of the appeal of communism in India is essentially economic. 
I myself have visited Russia and seen with my own eyes economic 
conditions and standards of living that are vastly better than 
the average in India today.” 
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Professor T. M. P. Mahadevan, head of the department of 
philosophy of the University of Madras, went a little further 
in his analysis. He said: ‘Communism is spreading in Asia 
because it offers to the people things they have been denied by 
the imperialist powers. It has a fascination for the masses be- 
cause it promises heaven on earth. They do not bother about 
one ideology or another. They want only bread. Yet they see 
a gleam of light in the philosophy of communism too because 
it holds out the ideal that man ought to be free from poverty 
and that there should be no difference between the privileged 
few and the unprivileged many.” 

Also there are the uncounted millions of sacred cows, monkeys, 
and peacocks which roam the city streets and the highways of 
India and consume vast quantities of foodstuffs. These are un- 
conscious but potent economic allies of communism. 

If in the United States one-third of the people are ill-clad, 
ill-housed, and ill-fed, probably the figure in India should read 
nine-tenths or even higher. We saw hundreds of ragged and 
homeless people sleeping on the sidewalks and cooking their 
scanty food on the streets. The situation was bad enough be- 
fore partition but it was greatly aggravated by the terrible 
transfer of literally millions of people across the new border in 
both directions, many of them with only the clothes they wore. 
One newspaper correspondent reported that in the cities hun- 
dreds of thousands are sleeping on the streets because the tene- 
ments will not accommodate more than ten persons to a room. 
Student living conditions in many of the universities are pitiable 
and not conducive to effective study. 

It has sometimes been said, also, that communism thrives 
on ignorance and illiteracy, but this generalization is not borne 
out in India. The percentage of literacy is only 10 percent or less 
in India as a whole, but is fully 75 percent in parts of southern 
India, particularly Travancore-Cochin where the Communist 
party achieved its greatest gains in the recent elections. Large 
quantities of Communist books, magazines, pamphlets, and 
leaflets were poured in before election for the benefit of the 
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literate voters. Other literature was scanty or nonexistent, 

As explained to the writer by various careful observers, both 
Indian and American, India has thousands of frustrated young 
university graduates who find no suitable place for themselves 
in the present system. They have secured an academic educa- 
tion fitting them almost exclusively for government service, but 
most government departments are already overstaffed. The 
universities have not readjusted their courses of study to meet 
the needs of the country for young men trained in the fields of 
industry, commerce, and agriculture. It is not surprising that 
many of these frustrated youth turn to the alluring promises of 
communism found in the literature that floods the bookstalls 
especially in the university towns. 

In India we visited the great educational centers of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and New Delhi as well as many other cities, 
most of which have extensive systems of secondary and higher 
education, either publicly or privately supported, including 
Bangalore, Mysore, Hyderabad, Agra, Jaipur, and Srinagar, 
and upon invitation the writer spoke before various audiences 
of educational and cultural leaders in many of these cities. The 
problems of Communist influence and activities were discussed 
with scores of Indians and Americans, the latter both official 
government representatives and private individuals who had 
been in India for many years and knew educational conditions 
intimately. 

We were informed that Communist cells existed in most of the 
universities and many of the colleges. Facts concerning them 
are not easy to obtain, but we were told that for security rea- 
sons it was the policy to keep the membership of each cell small. 
Students must rigorously prove themselves before being ad- 
mitted to full membership. Both teachers and students are 
members. 

Communist propaganda, however, is not limited to the higher 
educational institutions. We were also informed that in many 
cases it begins with children in the elementary schools and many 
of them were thoroughly conditioned by the time they reach the 
secondary schools. Other educators questioned this statement, 
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feeling that the secondary schools are largely free of Com- 
munist influence even though admitting it has been strong and 
is becoming increasingly so in the universities. 

It was Lenin who pointed out many years ago that “the road 
from Moscow to Paris lies through Peking, Shanghai, and Cal- 
cutta.”” He proved an accurate prophet as far as Peking and 
Shanghai are concerned. Calcutta today—particularly the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta—was characterized to us by members of 
the American community as “the hotbed of communism in India.” 
Later, however, when we reached Madras we were told that 
the real hotbed of communism was in southern India, as shown 
by the activities in the universities as well as by the election re- 
sults. Unfortunately there is room in India for more than one 
Communist hotbed! 

It was in Calcutta that a new phase of Communist policy was 
initiated by a group of Communist International agents meeting 
in February 1948 under cover of a so-called South-East Asian 
Youth Conference, convened by two Communist front organiza- 
tions—the World Federation of Democratic Youth and the 
International Union of Students. Russians admitted under dip- 
lomatic passports took a prominent part. At this conference 
the famous Zhdanov Thesis was adopted, the essence of which 
was that the time for direct action had come. It called for 
armed insurrection against the governments in each Asian coun- 
try, the raising of ‘‘People’s Liberation Armies,” extensive 
sabotage, and general guerrilla warfare. Soon after this very 
significant youth conference in Calcutta, violence actually com- 
menced or was intensified in India, Burma, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Indo-China, the Philippines, and Japan. 

In Calcutta is the famed University of Calcutta, first of the 
modern Indian universities, founded by the British almost a 
century ago (1857). The university proper has more than 
five thousand students in its badly overcrowded buildings in the 
heart of the city, but the total University of Calcutta system 
with 45,000 students includes sixty-six affiliated colleges for which 
it acts as the central examining and degree-granting body, thus 
exercising great influence over the standards and curricula of 
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these institutions. Almost half of these affiliated colleges are 
located in the city of Calcutta. 

The best estimate it was possible to obtain from individuals | 
in close touch with the university and its students was that about 
8 percent of the students are card-carrying members of the 
Communist party, about 40 percent are fellow travellers, and 
at least 70 percent were anti-American—students in the latter 
large group in many cases differed but slightly from fellow travel- 
lers. The Communist group itself is carefully organized and well 
disciplined. Each member is given special duties which he ex- 
ecutes without question. Many of them are assigned to specific 
villages throughout West Bengal and in neighboring states. It 
is their duty to spend a certain amount of time in these villages, 
distributing free papers, pamphlets, and handbills, putting up 
posters attacking and vilifying the free nations, and spreading 
the Communist doctrine by word of mouth. Some students 
are specifically assigned to certain schools and colleges (even 
though they may prefer to attend the university) because the 
party leaders judge that they will be “more useful” in these 
institutions. Many of the leading scholars on the faculty of 
the University of Calcutta are said to be Communists. 

Mr. Chester Bowles, who has been in India less than a year, 
is not the conventional ambassador who remains at the capital 
and deals only with government officials. He is particularly in- 
terested in Indian students. In the short time he has been here 
he has traveled more than 9,000 miles and visited forty col- 
leges and universitics. In late November 1951 he visited the 
University of Calcutta where he received rather rough treat- 
ment for the distinguished ambassador of a great and friendly | 
nation when he spoke on “Democracy in America.” Noisy 
crowds of Communist-led students had gathered at the main gate 
to give him a typical Communist reception with shouts and jeers 
and with banners and placards inscribed ““Go Home, Bowles,” 
“Down with American Imperialism,” “Long Live Stalin,” and 
others of similar tone and character. The university authorities 
outwitted the waiting students, however, by taking Mr. Bowles 
into the auditorium through a side door, so he missed much of 
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the Communist reception prepared for him. The students in 
the audience listened respectfully during his address, but when 
he suggested to the chairman, the vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity, that he would be glad to answer any questions, the hostile 
students peppered him with clearly “loaded” questions. He at- 
tempted to answer all courteously, but the questions became more 
pointed and hostile, the disorder increased, cries of “‘liar’’ greet- 
ed some of his answers, and to prevent greater disorder and pos- 
sible violence the vice-chancellor hastily closed the meeting. 

Nor is Communist influence in Calcutta limited to the uni- 
versity proper. The last place one would normally expect to 
find it flourishing would be in the church colleges. The oldest 
of the colleges affliated with the University of Calcutta is the 
Scottish Church College, over a hundred years old, with an en- 
rollment of about three hundred and fifty students, more than 
90 percent of them men. Yet on the day we visited this institu- 
tion, most of the students were engaged in a strike, which we 
were informed was Communist inspired and organized. The 
object of the strike was the postponement of term examinations 
for a few weeks until after the West Bengal elections were over, 
presumably so that the students might devote all of their time to 
“political activity.” A picket line of some three hundred stu- 
dents barricaded the main gate and other approaches to prevent 
other students from entering the building. Without disorder, 
this line parted to admit the writer, his wife, and an Indian rep- 
resentative of the United States Information Service, but the 
writer had to rub his eyes to be sure he was not back in Japan— 
the pattern of the student strike was so similar to many of the 
Communist-organized ones he had seen in Japanese universities 
two years earlier. In the buildings we found about a dozen stu- 
dents, mostly girls, who had managed to evade the picket line 
and were taking their examinations. The professors were in a 
heated meeting discussing what measures to take. Not the most 
propitious time for a visit from foreign educators—but most 
instructive and illuminating! We had been told that the Scot- 
tish Church College had the reputation of having the largest pro- 
portion of Communist students of any college in Calcutta. When 
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the authorities of the school were asked concerning this report, 
they denied it, saying they were no worse than others—but the 
hundreds of striking students at their gates spoke eloquently 
by actions much stronger than words. 

Lady Brabourne College, organized only fifteen years ago, 
has the finest modern plant of any of the Calcutta colleges. Dr, 
Toma Chowdhuri, the headmistress, told us they had relatively 
few Communist students and no trouble had been made by them. 
We were interested to learn from members of the United States 
Information Service, however, that recently a debate was spon- 
sored at the College for the benefit of the students on the ques. 
tion, “Resolved, That the United Nations is a failure as an 
agency of peace in the world.” The vote of the audience after 
the debate was eighty-seven to four in favor of the proposition. 
Two of the four negative votes were cast by USIS representa- 
tives! 

The Calcutta School of Arts and Crafts is another school 
where Communist disturbances had been frequent. When the 
new president arrived from Delhi recently, he required all stu- 
dents to sign an anti-Communist pledge. Since that time there 
have been no disturbances in this institution, although of course 
it is well known that Communist students ordinarily have no 
compunctions about signing such pledges. 

Nor is Communist activity in Calcutta and West Bengal lim- 
ited to universities and colleges. It also permeates many of the 
secondary schools. Dr. A. K. Chadra, an Indian educator of 
many years standing, has been called back from retirement to 
become secretary of the recently established Board of Secondary 
Education, organized to develop standards and eliminate abuses 
in the 1,200 secondary schools in West Bengal, of which Cal- 
cutta is the capital. With only 10 percent of the 20,000 teachers 
adequately trained and qualified and an average salary of only 
70 rupees ($14.70) per month, Dr. Chadra feels that the first 
essential in the improvement of the staff is an increase in their 
salary scale. It is not surprising, he says, that such teachers are 
a fertile field for the attractive promises of communism. Com- 
munism in the secondary schools, he said, tends to spread from 
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the teachers to the students. A problem under discussion by Cal- 
cutta educators was whether Soviet athletic teams, with obvious 
propaganda undertones, should be allowed to arrange contests 
with Calcutta school teams. Soviet managers, he said, were 
willing and anxious to have them. Dr. Chadra also mentioned 
some of the “pretty girls” that were being used as decoys to in- 
terest students in communism, saying that they were proving 
much more effective in some cases than young men. 

Madras is one of the centers in southern India where the 
Communist successes in the elections were most striking. We 
visited Madras soon after the results were known. Dr. Sada- 
viva Reddi, director of public instruction for Madras State, dis- 
cussed the conditions quite fully and frankly. ‘‘We have had but 
little difficulty in the past,” he said, “but I expect more trouble 
in the future from Communist students in view of the results of 
the elections. School conditions are far from satisfactory in 
Madras. Teachers are out of touch with students. Also they 
are very poorly paid. Often their salary is less than that of 
menial servants. They are deeply dissatisfied and an easy prey 
for communism.”” Dr. Reddi stated that last year he had can- 
celled the teaching licenses of between two hundred and three 
hundred teachers, about half of them in state schools, half in 
private schools, on evidences of their Communist activities as 
furnished him by the police. 

Regarding the reason for the election results in Madras, Dr. 
Reddi said: “It is not surprising that many of the ignorant and 
economically depressed voted for the Communist candidates be- 
cause of the promises which they made. Now those that voted 
Communist already want to know when their promised five acres 
of land each and their twelve ounces of rice per day will be 
furnished.” 

We did not have an opportunity to visit Travancore-Cochin, 
at the extreme southern tip of India, the most literate state in 
India, which was also the state that scored the greatest Commu- 
nist success in the elections. It was reported that floods of 
Communist literature had been poured into this state and was 
widely read in the school and by the literate electorate. Dr. 
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Reddi also discussed the situation in this neighboring state which 
he had visited many times. “In 1948-49,” he said, “there were 
many Communist-instigated strikes on the part of students, par. 
ticularly against some aspects of the matriculation examinations, 
There have been none this year, but probably there will be more 
strikes and other disturbances now since the Communists have 
demonstrated their strength. The headmasters of the schools 
are awakening to the difficulties and to the threats of increasing 
Communist influence among both teachers and students and feel 
that some concerted action must be taken to combat it.” Dr, 
Reddi stated that in his judgment fully half of the teachers in 
both primary and secondary schools in Travancore-Cochin are 
Communists. 

Osmania University is located at Hyderabad, formerly the 
capital of the richest princely state in India. It has some 11,000 
students, 30 percent women, and some of the finest university 
buildings in India. The registrar, Mr. Mahmood A. Khan, said 
there were some Communists among the students but none that 
he knew of among the professors. Communist students have a 
plan for starting a Communist student publication. Communist 
students had organized a protest recently at the decision to in- 
crease the fees at the university, which were the lowest of any 
university in India. ‘As a result of the elections,” he said, “I 
expect distinctly greater Communist activity among the students. 
The only way to fight communism effectively, I believe, is through 
improvement of economic and social conditions.”” Osmania Uni- 
versity is the only one in India at which the writer was told of any 
systematic efforts on the part of the institution to translate this 
observation into practical terms. “Osmania University,” said 
Mr. Khan, “has sponsored the organization of student groups 
who have gone out into the surrounding villages in an effort to 
better conditions in them. Groups usually consisting of a stu- 
dent in our medical school as a health worker, a veterinarian, an 
anthropologist, and an agriculturist have gone regularly to vil- 
lages to give them the benefit of knowledge acquired at the uni- 
versity and to persuade and assist them in improving agricul- 
tural, social, and health conditions. I am sure in the long run 
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this will be the most effective way to counterbalance Communist 
influences. Better living conditions will mean the collapse of the 
Communist appeal for most of our people.” 

A. J. Shelat, a student of the Grant Medical College of the 
University of Bombay, is president of the National Union of 
Students of India. This is a strongly anti-Communist organiza- 
tion designed to combat the influence of the Communist All- 
India Federation of Students. Mr. Shelat estimates that less 
than 5 percent of the 22,000 students in the University of Bom- 
bay and its affliated colleges are active Communists, but that 
the percentage is considerably higher in several other universi- 
ties, particularly at the University of Calcutta. 

Another very active anti-Communist group at Bombay is the 
Indian Committee for Cultural Freedom and its affiliate the 
Democratic Research Service. It is composed of young intel- 
lectuals of both sexes including several instructors in Bombay 
colleges. The writer spent a most interesting and encouraging 
evening with their executive committee in learning of their ef- 
forts to counteract the Communist influence among the youth of 
India. They are publishing a series of objective pamphlets which 
endeavor to present factually the truth about communism and 
its dangers for India. Its chairman is also, on request, speaking 
before various groups of students at educational institutions 
throughout the country. They are eager to secure more litera- 
ture from American colleges that will be helpful to them. More 
such constructive positive efforts are needed in many parts of 
the country if the Communist threat is to be met effectively. 

At Bombay we also attended a meeting at which Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt addressed some 2,500 students and faculty and invited 
guests of the University of Bombay. The audience was per- 
fectly attentive and respectful. In the question period following, 
which Mrs. Roosevelt suggested and which lasted longer than 
her main address, the questions had a strong Communist and 
anti-American bias. 

At Allahabad, however, the home of Prime Minister Nehru, 
Mrs. Roosevelt had a less satisfactory experience. At the Uni- 
versity of Allahabad she was given an honorary degree at a con- 
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vocation on March 18, following which she was scheduled to 
speak at a meeting of students under the auspices of the Student 
Union. Prior to the meeting, however, a printed leaflet entitled 
“Open Letter to Mrs. Roosevelt” was widely distributed. It 
was signed by eleven Communist students including the vice. 
president of the Student Union and attacked Mrs. Roosevelt, 
quoting some of her previous statements, and demanding to know 
by what right she was speaking at the university. As a result 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s hostess, Mme. Vijay Lakshmi Pandit (sister 
of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and former Ambassador of 
India to the United States), after telephonic consultation with 
her brother, cancelled the scheduled meeting with the students 
fearing that disturbances and possible violence or at least dis 
courtesy might develop if the meeting were held. As a result 
nearly 6,000 students of the university staged a vigorous dem- 
onstration in front of Anand Bhawan, Mr. Nehru’s ancestral 
home where Mrs. Roosevelt was a guest. They shouted slogans 
outside the gate and demanded that Mrs. Roosevelt speak to 
them. The police failed in their efforts to disperse the crowd, 
and Mme. Pandit found she could not pacify them. Confusion 
continued for an hour until finally Mrs. Roosevelt, at her own 
suggestion, went out and addressed the crowd for fifteen min- 
utes. Student leaders then requested her to visit their Union 
Hall, which she did later where addresses of welcome and a 
printed scroll were presented to her. 

At the demonstration at the Nehru residence, Mrs. Roosevelt 
referred to the Open Letter and said that the remarks ascribed 
to her had been taken out of their context and that actually she 
wanted to be with young people and know what they thought and 
felt. But she reminded the students that she was a guest of the 
state and her program was in the hands of officials who felt that 
under the circumstances the scheduled meeting might not be 
peaceful, hence their decision to cancel it. According to Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s account of the “incident,” as given in her syndicated 
column “My Day” which was published in the Hindustan Times 
almost three weeks later, the Open Letter to her “was writ- 
ten by some of the Communist students and signed by a number 
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of others who were probably only dupes.” In this column she 
wrote further: “It is quite evident that these young people are 
frustrated, unable to find work to do, and brought up in a tra- 
dition of British education which provides them with a good clas- 
sical education but rather little in the way of practical education 
which they can use today to serve their country more effectively.” 
She closed her column with these words: “I hope that after my 
meeting with them the incident was closed.” 

The hope thus expressed by Mrs. Roosevelt, however, was 
hardly realized. She and Mme. Pandit and Mr. Nehru are far 
too prominent people for such an incident to be easily closed and 
forgotten. Mme. Pandit immediately resigned as an honorary 
member of the Student Union, and Mr. Nehru took the same 
action two weeks later in a pointed letter to the officials of the 
union. The union officials replied with a formal statement and 
supplementary papers and documents. More than a month 
later, Mr. Nehru wrote back to them in a letter which appeared 
widely in the Indian press. The Delhi Express for March 23 
printed it in full under the three-column head “Discourtesy to 
Mrs. Roosevelt.” In part, Mr. Nehru said: 


I might inform you I was consulted by telephone on the day when Mrs. 
Roosevelt was to visit Allahabad University. I was told of a notice or 
letter issued by some members of the university union, including, I believe, 
the vice-president. ‘That notice or letter appeared to me to be very im- 
proper. This was not a question of difference of views which everyone 
is entitled to have. It was in my opinion an act of discourtesy to a dis- 
tinguished guest of the nation as well as in Allahabad a guest of mine. I 
advised, therefore, that in the circumstances it would be better for Mrs. 
Roosevelt not to go to the meeting. . . . You will observe in this matter 
that there is considerable difference of opinion between you and me. The 
papers you sent me also exhibit this difference of opinion in matters of 
courtesy and propriety to a marked degree. Hence I thought I was not in 
tune with the present membership and governing authority of the union 
and as a consequence requested you to remove my name from the list of 
honorary members of the union. 


At the University of Delhi the writer was informed there was 
strong Communist influence among students and some of the pro- 
fessors. Communist students were regularly sent out into the 
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field to distribute literature and spread the gospel of communism 
to prove their loyalty to the cause. For this service they were 
given an allowance of 30 rupees ($6.30) for six months. After 
such a period of rigorous initiation they might be admitted to 
membership in one of the small Communist cells. 

At the University of Delhi, too, we learned of the policy of the 
Soviet Embassy to invite all senior students of the university 
during their senior year to a series of informal entertainments 
at the Embassy. About twenty are invited each week, they are 
greeted personally by the Soviet ambassador, are given a variety 
of entertainment, shown an attractive Soviet film, served deli- 
cious refreshments, and supplied with appropriate literature to 
carry away with them. It is not surprising that many of them 
are won over by such a program. We ourselves saw in Bombay 
a most attractive Soviet film, faultlessly photographed in tech- 
nicolor, which presented every aspect of life on the collective 
farms as carefree, happy, and satisfying—and superior in every 
way to the American way of life. The large audience in the 
theater was composed almost entirely of young people, probably 
a majority of them students. 

Very effective, too, is the flood of Communist literature for 
sale at a pittance at bookstalls in all of the larger cities and most 
of the smaller ones and many of the towns and villages. The 
writer purchased at a sidewalk bookstall, within a block or two 
of the University of Bombay, a half-dozen most attractively 
printed and illustrated Communist magazines from Russia, 
China, and Czechoslovakia at three or four annas each (four or 
five cents). He was offered a Life of Lenin attractively printed 
in large readable English type on a good quality of book paper, 
substantially bound in cloth, 210 pages, for 9 annas (11 cents). 
Lenin’s complete works, in paper binding, can be secured for a 
rupee (21 cents). 

At the American Embassy in New Delhi the writer was shown 
a recent list of ‘Soviet Books and Periodicals” obtainable from 
any of the seven principal branches of the People’s Publishing 
House of Bombay (branches at Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow, 
Poona, New Delhi, Patna). This publishing house modestly 
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claims that “Ours is the single biggest organization in India 
which serves all that is progressive in the world of Human 
Thought.” Of a total of 163 titles of bound volumes and pam- 
phlets in this list, two-thirds of them could be purchased for less 
than one rupee (21 cents), and 89 of them for less than 8 annas 
(10 cents) each. Selected works of Karl Marx and Frederich 
Engels in two cloth-bound volumes, totaling 1100 pages, were 
available at the equivalent of 45 cents a volume. Among the 
weekly or monthly Soviet magazines available in English may be 
mentioned New Times, Soviet Union, Soviet Literature, Soviet 
Women, and Soviet Land. The latter, a very attractive illus- 
trated fortnightly publication, is also available in Hindi, Bengali, 
and Telugu, three of the principal languages of India. Many 
individuals, both Indian and American, stated that this Soviet 
literature, both pamphlet and periodical, was being widely pur- 
chased and avidly devoured by Indian students. 

At the branch of the People’s Publishing House in New Delhi, 
the writer obtained similar lists of “Books from New China” and 
“Books on India” also for sale at the same fantastically low 
prices. The explanation which was given him repeatedly was 
that these publications are all subsidized from outside sources, 
shipped into India as gifts, and the local Communist organiza- 
tions are allowed to keep all proceeds from their sale to finance 
their current program of activities against the government. 

But not only is there a constant barrage of attractively writ- 
ten and printed literature in English and in several native Indian 
languages pouring into India from across her borders, there are 
also several Communist and near-Communist publications which 
appear weekly in the country and which are very popular with 
students. They are highly critical not only of America and Eng- 
land but also of the present government of India, and highly 
favorable to Russia and China. Two of the best known and 
most widely read of these are Cross Roads and Blitz, two weekly 
papers published in Bombay. A recent issue of the New Yorker 
contained an extensive analysis of these two publications.’ 


*E. J. Kahn, Jr., “The Wayward Press: The Cominform at Work,” New Yorker, 
Jan. 12, 1952, pp. 50-62. 
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Blitz claims a circulation of 70,000 copies with more than a 
half-million readers. It is particularly popular with university 
and college students and to some extent with secondary school 
students also on account of its breezy style and caustic comments, 
A special feature is its weekly page of questions and answers with 
a prize offered for the best question submitted each week. A 
few samples will indicate the nature of these and show, perhaps, 
their possible appeal to the student mind: 


What is the real motive behind American aid to India? 
They ‘say it is “Enlightened Self-Interest.” We cannot say if it is 
very enlightened, but we agree with the rest of the statement! 

How can I go to America without money? 
Apply to USIS* for a leader grant or other such subsidy, promising 
that you will dutifully propagate anti-communism and the “American 
way of life!” 

W hat is the secret behind Mrs. Roosevelt’s mission to India? 
The dark U.S. sins of U.S. commission and omission! 


The issue of Blitz for February 16, 1952, has a full-page fea- 
ture article with a five-column head “‘What’s Wrong with Uncle 
Sham?” Subheads: ‘‘Are You Neurotic, Uncle Sham?” “Ameri- 
can Bye-Word: Murder, Inc.,” “American Films Reflect the 
Mood of a Diseased Society,” “The Rope Round America’s 
Neck.” The conclusion of this vitriolic article reads: “Yes, I 
do feel Uncle Sam—or Uncle Sham—or Uncle Samson as he 
perhaps imagines himself to be—should get himself psychoana- 
lysed and root out this murder mania from his subconscious!” 

In another recent issue, Blitz, under the leading “‘Warning to 


U.S.A. and Pandit Nehru,” says: 


We used to condemn British authors who spent a winter in India and 
then posed as authorities on Indian affairs. Here is Mrs. Roosevelt who 
spent a much shorter period in India and ventures to explain away the vote 
against Congress and for communism. She compares the Indian students 
of today with the American students of about 120 years ago. She advises 
the rulers of India that “education in India does require some changes to 
give the young people a wider field of activity in their training” and that 
“frustration is leading the young people of India to anything—even Fas- 
cism—that would relieve their frustration.” She presumes to tell her 
people that communism is not spreading in India. 


* United States Information Service. 
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Blitz for March 15, 1952, thus reports the part taken by stu- 
dents in the elections in Andhra province: 


The past four years of Congress rule in Andhra brought great suffering 
to the students and teachers. The rise in the cost of living and education 
resulting out of the undemocratic policies of the Congress regime forced 
thousands of students to give up their studies. Every time the students 
rose up to demand better conditions of living and education, they had to 
face lathis* and bullets. ‘The general elections gave the students of Andhra 
the opportunity to work for the defeat of Congress rulers along with other 
democratic parties and organizations. Thousands of students plunged them- 
selves into election work for the victory of the people’s candidates of the 
People’s Democratic Front. 

A January issue of Blitz contained a full-page feature article 
with the five-column head ‘‘Miserable Lot of Our Teachers and 
Students under Congress Raj.’’ Subheads were: ‘“‘Words Don’t 
Feed Bellies,” “Bird of Passage Teachers,” ‘Students and 
Teachers Starving,” “Education by Elimination ?”’, “Inquisition 
or Inquiry ?’’, “Climate of Fear Cheated,” and “Bullets or Books 
in Congress Raj.” 

Cross Roads reported a student strike in a college in Imphal 
under a three-column head “Police Goes into Action against Stu- 
dents in Imphal. 450 Arrested, 6 Injured.” Cross Roads also 
printed a letter telling of a mock trial held at a college in Madras 
where two students impersonated Stalin and Truman, each plead- 
ing his cause before the court. The letter reports that the spokes- 
man for Stalin was “ringingly cheered” but regarding the repre- 
sentative of Truman, ‘His speech was a damp squib, nobody 
being convinced by his arguments.” 

One of the Communist pamphlets which has been widely cir- 
culated among students is New Stage in India’s Liberation Strug- 
gle, by A. M. Dyakov. It boasts that the anti-British riots in 
Calcutta in 1945 were initiated by Communist students. 

Certain Communist and near-Communist publications edited 
by university students have asked the United States Information 
Service for its press releases and feature articles so that by pub- 
lishing some of these with credit lines they may give the im- 
pression of being fair and impartial publications. Thus their 
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insidious Communist literature will appear under the cloak of 
respectability and may, they think, have more influence than jf 
they were frankly and avowedly Communist sheets. 

There is as yet relatively little popular literature available 
at a reasonable price, on the benefits of life in the democracies 
and on the democratic way of life. Reader’s Digest, the Satur. 
day Evening Post, Time, Life, and Collier's and a few British 
magazines are found in limited numbers on newsstands in the 


larger cities, but at prices about ten times that of most of the | 


Soviet magazines mentioned above. It would require close toa 
day’s wages or more for a laborer to purchase a single copy. 


Perhaps the most important single publication at present | 


available is the eight-page weekly newspaper, the 4 merican Re. 


porter, published in an edition of about 25,000 copies in English | 


with editions also in the six most prominent native languages of 
India. It is published by the United States Information Service, 


contains a wealth of reliable news each week, attractively writ- | 


ten, and is distributed free to a selected mailing list. That it 
has been effective in spreading democratic knowledge is best 
shown by the fact that hundreds of Communist students have 


written in to request free copies so that they may destroy them | 


and thus keep it from fulfilling its intended purpose. The many 
requests of this nature that have been received, phrased in iden- 


tical language, show how well disciplined the Communist stu , 


dents are! 
In February 1952 Mr. Clifford Manshardt, “roving cultural 
officer” for the American Embassy at New Delhi, completed a 


three-week trip among twenty universities and colleges in East | 


Punjab during which he spoke thirty-two times to groups nun- 
bering about 10,000 students and faculty members. Usually his 


speeches were followed by extended question periods. In the first | 


two weeks of March he visited similarly twenty-five educational 
institutions in the former princely state of Rajasthan, including 
several high schools as well as colleges. In this formerly princely 
state many relics of the old feudalism still survive. Mr. Man- 
shardt’s voice in many of the colleges, both here and in the Pun 
jab, was the first non-Indian one ever to be heard in a public 
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address. He found the Communist element less apparent in 
Rajasthan than in the Punjab, although very evident in both 
provinces. The Communist students, he said, are well primed 
with distorted information about America and ready and eager 
to ask numerous critical questions. The questions asked Mr. 
Manshardt on his Punjab trip are highly illuminating and illus- 
trate the attitude of too many Indian students toward the United 
States. Following are a few examples: 


Do Negroes have equal opportunities for education in the United States? 
(Over and over again.) 

Why are American college professors being thrown out of their jobs because 
they do not take loyalty oath? 

Why doesn’t the United States join with Russia in Peace Movements? 

How are you treating the American Indians? 

Can a Negro enter government service in the United States? 

Do American colleges discriminate against students who are Communists? 

Why does America consider communism a threat to world peace? 

Why is the American government stopping China’s admission into the 
United Nations? 


An American educator with many years experience in various 
Indian cities has recently visited a large number of educational 
institutions and conferred with hundreds of students and pro- 
fessors in northern India. He talked freely and at length with 
the writer. He preferred not to be quoted by name, but he 
made the following very pertinent observations as a result of 
his recent experiences : 


There is a tremendous interest among Indian students in the United 
States and things American. 

Many students have acquired a few half-truths about the United States 
from various sources, but few have any clear ideas about American life and 
thought. 

There is a well-coached Communist section among Indian students. This 
section can put its finger on the sore spots in our American life. 

There is a general impression among the pink fringe of students that 
communism in India need have no connection with communism in Russia. 

There is a very large amount of unrealistic and wishful thinking in 
academic circles, particularly among vocal faculty members. There is too 
much of the feeling: ‘“‘Democracy is good. Communism is good. Let us 
live and let live.” 
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There is a definite feeling in academic circles that the United States js 
politically unsophisticated and hysterical and that India’s attitude of 
tolerance is superior. 

A great number of Indian professors are in the half-way stage. Theo- 
retically they dislike communism, but practically they are not prepared to 
fight it. They think that the United States is unduly excited. They dis. 
sociate theoretical communism from Russian imperialism. They have an 
“Tt can’t happen here”’ attitude. 

Communist literature and Communist bookstalls are found in every 
bazaar. Unfortunately American literature is not penetrating the inner 
bazaars. 

What of the future? It is clear in India that Mr. Churchill's 
characterization of communism as “‘a riddle wrapped up ina 
mystery inside of an enigma” is hardly true. The pattern, the 
methods, the objectives, the threat to democratic government in 
the country are all too clear. The increasingly important part 
that students may play in it is also too clear. The plans of Com. 
munist student and other youth organizations were thus reported 
in Blitz for March 1, 1952: 


A meeting of various student and youth organizations was held recently 
in Bombay, where it was decided to call a conference of Bombay youth 
sometime in July of this year, for the purpose of bringing together all sec- 
tions of youth on one platform for their common rights and common 
interests. 


The names of a score or more of organizations are then given, 
followed by the statement: 


The coming together of so many youth organizations representing diverse 
sections of youth in Bombay is a great step in further strengthening the 
unity of youth to work together in mutual cooperation for their common 
interests. 

In view of the recent elections, many thoughtful observers in 
India with whom we talked feel that the Congress party has now 
five and only five years in which to markedly improve the eco- 
nomic situation, better agricultural conditions, provide employ- 
ment for young university graduates, and reform and extend 
the educational system. This is a large order, and India will 
certainly need the sympathetic understanding and support of 
other democratic nations if it is to achieve them even in part. 
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Many, perhaps most, of India’s 350,000,000 people are not 
happy or contented with present conditions. Hunger, poverty, 
ignorance, disease, and superstition are rife. Perhaps many of 
these millions expect the impossible. But if marked improve- 
ment in their conditions is not made in this next five-year period, 
there are grave fears that when new elections are due, com- 
munism, with its alluring promises, may take over instead. The 
forces of democracy need to carry out a more positive program 
of spreading reliable knowledge regarding the democratic way 
of life and its benefits, particularly among the young people in 
the colleges and universities—the potential leaders of the future. 
Several roving cultural officers would be very effective. More 
meetings should be held with speakers from the democratic coun- 
tries. Much more of the literature of democracy should be cir- 
culated. The United States Information Service and the British 
Council are doing much, but that much is not enough. The chal- 
lenge is tremendous and continuing. 


PAKISTAN 


The newly organized Dominion of Pakistan with a population 
of 80,000,000 (approximately half that of the United States) is 
the largest Muslim country in the world. Some of its unique 
problems arise from the fact that it consists of two noncontiguous 
areas with almost a thousand miles of none-too-friendly India 
separating them. Communication is possible only by air, over 
India, or by a sea journey of some 3,000 miles around southern 
India and Ceylon. East Pakistan (consisting of the province of 
East Bengal and part of Assam) is only one-seventh of the area 
of the country but contains more than half of the population. 
West Pakistan (consisting of the provinces of West Punjab, Sind, 
Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier, the new Federal District, 
and certain tribal territories and small native states) contains 
the capital of the new country, Karachi, and its cultural center, 
Lahore, capital of the Punjab before the partition which resulted 
in thousands of deaths and the sudden transfer of millions of 
people. 
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Dacca, the metropolis of East Pakistan, is only 150 miles from 
the Communist stronghold of Calcutta with which it was closely 
associated, economically and culturally, before partition. On the 
east, the province borders on Burma, where Communist elements 
are so strong. It is easy for Communist agents to cross to East 
Pakistan from either its eastern or western border. 

The literacy rate in Pakistan is not over 12 percent for men, 
6 percent for women, or less than 10 percent for the entire popu- 
lation. The peoples of various provinces speak a variety of 
languages, including Urdu, Punjabi, Sindhi, Pushto, and a num. 
ber of minor ones. 

Ideologically the Pakistan government with its background of 
the Muslim League is strongly opposed to communism. Its basis 
upon a belief in one God, Allah, and upon the equality and dig- 
nity of man are concepts quite at variance with Communist prac- 
tices. In the debate in the country’s Constitutional Assembly in 
March 1949 on the aims and objects of the new constitution, Sar- 
dar Abdur Rab Nashtar, Minister of Communications, said that 
between capitalism and communism, Islamic democracy offered a 
third way. He said, in part: “If you are really serious in op- 
posing capitalism as represented by certain countries of the West, 
and communism as represented by Russia, then we may put for- 
ward an alternative social system. We, the Muslims, believe 
that a society based upon Islamic principles of freedom, equality, 
and social justice for men and women, rich and poor, everybody, 
our own citizens and foreigners, can be the best alternative.” 

And Liaquat Ali, the late Prime Minister, in the same debate 
was equally emphatic. ‘‘When we use the word ‘democracy’ in 
the Islamic sense,” he said, “it pervades all aspects of our life; it 
relates to our system of government and to our society with equal 
validity because one of the greatest contributions of Islam has 
been the idea of the equality of all men.” 

Pakistan, even more than India, is suffering from disrupted 
economic conditions, high illiteracy, and a variety of major lan- 
guages. The tragic quarrel between India and Pakistan has been 
damaging to both, but decidedly helpful to the forces of com- 
munism and anarchy. The specious promises of communism 
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have made a strong appeal to many bewildered and easily led 
students, particularly in East Pakistan, so close to Calcutta. 

Of the twenty-one major universities in India at the time of 
partition, only three were located in the present Pakistan—Decca 
in East Pakistan, and Sind and Punjab in West Pakistan. The 
latter, located at Lahore, had the greatest prestige and highest 
standards. Two new universities have been organized, Karachi 
and Peshawar. All branches of education, but especially the uni- 
versities and colleges, lost heavily at the time of partition with 
the wholesale exodus of Hindus, many of whom were among the 
most distinguished professors in the universities. For example, 
Dr. Basir Ahmed of Punjab University (with a doctor’s degree 
in chemistry from Johns Hopkins University) told the writer 
in a long interview at Lahore that 135 of the staff of 150 mem- 
bers of the faculty of the university left Lahore for India. In 
the department of chemistry only one of the original staff of 
seventeen was left. Standards necessarily dropped markedly. 
The losses were almost as great in Dacca and Sind universities. 
Pakistan has some 127 colleges affiliated with its present five 
universities. Most of these also suffered severe loss of instruc- 
tional staff. The West Punjab lost at least three-quarters of its 
doctors, dentists, and nurses. Medical and dental colleges and 
schools of nursing have had to be largely restaffed and reorgan- 
ized. 

At the same time that hundreds of Hindu professors were 
fleeing from the country, thousands of Muslim students were 
pouring in from India. The problem of providing for swollen 
enrollments with depleted staffs was almost overwhelming. 

Conditions were chaotic for many months. It was not until 
the cease-fire order of January 1, 1949, that constructive efforts 
to repair the damage and to restore and improve the educational 
system became possible. Remarkable progress has been made 
in the three years since that date. 

The language of West Pakistan is prevailingly Urdu, while 
that of East Pakistan (with its more than half of the population) 
is Bengali. After considerable debate, Urdu has been established 
as the official language of the country as best meeting the varied 
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requirements of a lingua franca, but the people of East Pakistan 
understandably are averse to giving up the use of their own 
language locally, nor is there any intention that they shall be 
forced to do so. 

Misunderstandings have arisen, however, over the matter, and 
the Communist elements have not been slow to seize upon the 
issue for their own purposes and to magnify it as best illustrated 
by the Dacca University student riots and other disturbances 
which took place in Dacca in February 1952. Various and con- 
flicting accounts of these events have been given, and some indi- 
viduals even told the writer they were convinced the Commu- 
nists had nothing to do with them. By all odds the best account, 
however, it seems to the writer, is that contained in a speech by 
the Chief Minister for East Bengal, Mr. Nurul Amin. A month 
after the riots he made an extensive statement before the legis- 
lative assembly of the state reviewing in detail the whole oc- 
currence. It not only gives a clear and dispassionate account 
of the facts in connection with these unfortunate occurrences but 
illustrates as clearly as possible the Communist tactics and meth- 
ods. It may be read with interest and profit by thoughtful indi- 
viduals far removed from Dacca and Pakistan, for Communist 
tactics are not local but world-wide. 

The statement of Mr. Amin, which appeared in full in the 
Civil and Military Gazette for March 25 and 26, is far too long 
to quote here. Because of its official nature, however, and its 
clear statement of facts, it is worth quoting parts of it, particu- 
larly those that relate to the part played by Dacca University 
students and professors. 


I shall deal with nature and genesis of the disturbances that took place 
in Dacca during the last week of February and the measures taken by the 
Government to meet the situation. . . . At the outset I must inform the 
House that what appeared on the surface to be an innocent and indeed 
legitimate agitation in favor of Bengali, was in actual fact a device to cloak 
a determined attempt to overthrow the Government by force, to create 
commotion throughout the Province, and to deal a blow at the very security 
of Pakistan. 

Although it was on February 21 that the public in Decca saw the first 
indication of their plan of action, preparations had been going on before 
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that date. . . . Long and detailed preparations to that end had been made. 
For many months past subversive elements had been active in the univer- 
sity, misleading our boys. They had been on the lookout for a suitable 
opportunity. In the language question, with its strong emotional appeal, 
they found both this opportunity and an excellent cover under which to 
hide their nefarious designs. . . . 

On February 21, a crowd of students and members of the public were 
incited and prevailed upon to come into violent clash with the police in the 
vicinity of Dacca Medical College. Three persons were killed, of whom 
only one, not two as was previously represented to the Government, was a 
student. Almost in the twinkling of an eye thereafter the wildest rumors 
as to the number of casualties were spread throughout the town. The 
number of dead and injured was grossly exaggerated and by the following 
day the town was flooded with subversive leaflets and the most inflammatory 
placards written in red ink in the familiar Communist vein, demanding 
vengeance. 

. . . Soon after the firing on February 21, all Dacca newspapers were 
individually threatened in order to secure their support to denounce and 
vilify the Government. Lest these papers should think that these threats 
were empty, the press of the Morning News was set on fire the follow- 
ing day and completely destroyed to serve as an object lesson to other 
papers... .* 

... Some of the ringleaders of this conspiracy, both inside the university 
and outside, were then arrested in Dacca. These included five members of 
this House. . . . As the university had failed to maintain order within its. 
premises, where open defiance of law and incitement to violence was being 
preached by students and outsiders through microphones, the police entered 
the university area and seized the microphones. Among other measures 
taken to deal with this lawlessness was a search of Slaimullah Muslim Hall, 
the center from which lawless activities were being directed. In the course 
of this search, huge quantities of subversive leaflets, which must have been 
printed and collected over a long period, and an unlicensed gun were 
recovered. 

Due to the measures taken by the Government and to the great tact and 
patience displayed by the District authorities and the army and the police 
force in executing these measures, as from February 24, when the Govern- 
ment decided to act, the situation in Dacca was brought back to normal 
within 24 hours. . . . 

By the action we have taken in dealing with subversive elements who had 
planned to overthrow the Government by force, my Government has saved 
the Province from disaster and chaos. Indeed we have saved democracy 


“University students are given credit for this act by Communist sources. 
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from a most insidious threat and we have strengthened Pakistan. The im- 
mediate danger to the peace of this Province has been averted, but the 
danger to our freedom is not entirely over. Certain lawless elements are 
still at large and may attempt to create similar situations again. There 
are indications that they may even turn to terrorism in an attempt to create 
alarm amongst our people to weaken Pakistan. 

If any doubt should remain in the minds of anyone regarding 
the insidious Communist part in these disturbances, it is removed 
by a brief quotation from Swadhinata, the Calcutta daily paper 
which is the mouthpiece of the Communist party in that city. In 
two articles from its special correspondent, dated March 10 and 
11, this paper gives a detailed account of how the Communist 
party had from time to time exploited various issues designed to 
incite the people against the government of East Bengal. With 
reference to the recent disturbances in Dacca, the article says: 

From the very beginning the Communist party in East Bengal has as- 
sisted in conducting the language movement towards the right direction. 
The Communist party had assisted in forming all party language commit- 
tees and in making the language movement an extensive one in every dis- 
trict. There is no doubt that much of the credit for turning the language 
movement in East Bengal into a united mass movement in opposition to the 
various conspiracies is due to the Communists there. [Italics not in the 
original. ] 

As a result of the riots educational institutions in East Bengal 
were closed for several weeks. At least 108 students and pro- 
fessors of Dacca University were lodged in jail for three weeks, 
after which most of them were released. Most prominent of 
the professors was Dr. P. C. Chakarvarti, head of the depart- 
ment of international relations of the university, one of the out- 
standing leaders in the disturbances. He was released on March 
26 on the grounds of ill health, more than a month after the 
riots occurred. 

Unfortunately the writer did not have the opportunity to visit 
East Pakistan in person. He did, however, spend some time in 
West Pakistan and talked with educational leaders in Karachi 
and Lahore. 

A. B. Haleen, vice-chancellor of the new Karachi University, 
in discussing the University of Dacca riots and their basis in the 
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language controversy, stated in somewhat nonacademic but very 
expressive language that “the Communists have a remarkable 
facility for sticking their noses into any popular issue and making 
it their own.”’ Continuing he said: 


There is undoubtedly some Communist influence among the students in 
most or at least many of the eleven colleges in Karachi which are con- 
stituents of the university. The best way to fight this influence, in my 
judgment, is through the improvement of informal and personal relations 
between professors and students. Such relationships are too formal at 
present. We need more hostels where students and professors can live 
together and associate on an informal basis. As far as I know there are no 
Communists among the faculties of the colleges in Karachi. Another bad 
factor is the flood of Communist literature which is available to students 
on the newsstands at a nominal price. This tends to distort their views 
since there is little literature from the democratic countries to counteract 
this influence. 


Mr. S. A. Rehman at Lahore occupies the dual position of 
Justice of the High Court and vice-chancellor of Punjab Uni- 
versity. Somewhat cautiously he observed: 

In the educational sphere there have been some disquieting manifestations 
of a desire to throw overboard restrictive rules and regulations. The 
danger is that the enthusiasm and sentimentalism of our youth may be 
exploited by unscrupulous politicians for their own ends and to the detri- 
ment of educational progress. It is true that the virus of indiscipline seems 
to have acquired greater operational effectiveness since the dawn of our 
freedom from foreign rule but that appears to be only the first reaction of a 
pent up energy released by the forces of independence. 

Mr. M. Bashir, registrar of Punjab University, stated that he 
knew of no Communist professors in the university and that the 
few Communist students had not as yet been a disturbing influ- 
ence in the institution. 

Although Communist literature both in India and Pakistan 
(and also in Ceylon, see below) is cheap and plentiful, by all 
odds the best counter-influence which the writer found anywhere 
in these countries is the Free World, edited in Pakistan by Rich- 
ard Weeks of the United States Information Service at Karachi. 
It is reported to be the second-best selling English magazine in 
Pakistan although it has been in existence less than a year. Un- 
fortunately it has been necessary to price it at eight annas instead 
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of the three or four annas which is the cost of the attractive Com- 
munist magazines already referred to. 

Each monthly issue of Free World consists of forty-eight 
pages of interesting text and attractive halftones admirably 
printed on calendered stock. The March 1952 issue contains 
no less than ninety illustrations, an average of almost two to a 
page. It was only started in July 1951 but is already making a 
name for itself throughout Pakistan. For example the Khyber 
Mail says concerning it: 

Free World treats Asians on a basis of equality not only with non-Asians 
but among themselves too. It gives just estimates of the national pride and 
aspirations of Asians as a whole, and what is most important of all it shows 
that the U.S.A. has in view aims other than purely materialistic or strategic 
and that it wishes to be judged by its efforts to achieve those humanitarian 


and ennobling aims. 

What is the nature of the contents of a magazine which has 
drawn forth such a favorable and discriminating analysis and ap- 
preciation of it from a Pakistani editor? The magazine contains 
a variety of articles dealing with the activities of Pakistani stu- 
dents or residents in the United States, aspects of democracy in 
America, and significant developments in Pakistan. Some of the 
articles are written by Pakistani authors. 

India and Pakistan have much in common, even though un- 
fortunately divided on the matter of religion, the basic reason 
for the partition of 1947. But ideologically, economically, cul- 
turally, and educationally their interests are similar. They could 
cooperate in combating the menace of communism in many 
constructive ways if they would. But at least until the Kashmir 
dispute is settled, which now has been hanging fire for four years, 
both countries will tend to remain in a state of unsettled emer- 
gency and mutual distrust. Cooperation is needed in meeting 
the common threat from the Communist forces instead of con- 
tinued and growing suspicion and distrust of each other. 


CEYLON 


Fortunately Ceylon is much more favorably situated in many 
respects than either of its two northern neighbors, India and 
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Pakistan. Economically its position is better. The percentage 
of literacy is higher. It is farther removed geographically from 
Communist influences. It is not free from them, however, as we 
learned during an extensive tour of this fascinating island, with 
its seven million inhabitants also striving to establish a responsi- 
ble democratic government since it achieved freedom, like its two 
northern neighbors, only five short years ago. 

“Vociferous but ineffective,’ is the way Professor F. L. 
Greene, of the University of Ceylon, characterized student Com- 
munist influences and activities at the university in conversation 
with the writer. Professor Greene is a visiting professor of edu- 
cation on leave from the University of Manchester, England. 
The vice-chancellor of the university, Sir Ivor Jennings, gave 
much the same impression although in less concise terms, as re- 
ported below. 

But even if Communist student activities may properly be 
characterized as “‘ineffective,” the general political situation as 
regards communism in Ceylon may better be characterized as 
frequently both vociferous and effective. The House of Repre- 
sentatives consists of 101 members. Of these only three are 
representatives of the Communist party—the official Stalinist 
party. Much stronger is the Nava Lanka Sama Samaja party 
(New Ceylon Equality-of-Status party), which has sixteen repre- 
sentatives in the House. This is a strong and vigorous Trotsky- 
ist party. These two Communist groups with other Left Wing 
adherents can muster twenty to twenty-five opposition votes in 
the House. They are making a strong bid for increased power in 
the national elections to be held this year, influenced in part by 
the surprising increases in strength shown by the Communists in 
India in their national elections, particularly in southern India, 
so close to Ceylon. Fully a third of the population of the island 
are Tamils from southern India or descendants of such Tamils. 
The extensive rubber and tea estates are worked almost exclu- 
sively by Tamils, where low wages offer a fertile field for Com- 
munist agitation. 

Dr. N. M. Perara, leader of the LSSP, and his party mem- 
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bers even refused to vote for the formal motion of condolence 
passed by the House upon the occasion of the sudden death of 
King George VI of Great Britain (and Ceylon). Before the 
vote was taken, he stated: “The government has needlessly in- 
troduced controversial political matters in the motion and there- 
fore the Opposition regret that they are unable to associate 
themselves with the motion.” To an observer from the outside, 
however, it is difficult, if not impossible, to find a single word in 
the formal resolution of condolence which has even remote po- 
litical implications. 

Of distinct educational significance is the fact that Dr. Perara 
is a member of the University of Ceylon Council of some 50 
members, the ultimate board of control of the university. So is 
Pieter Kunemann, leader of the Communist party. There are 
two recognized leaders of the LSSP party, Dr. Perara and Mr. 
Doric De Souza. Mr. De Souza is also a lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon in the field of English literature. Sir Ivor 
Jennings did not feel that the presence of these three men on his 
faculty and board of control was undesirable. In fact, he char- 
acterized their influence as “healthy” and “helpful.” He felt 
that they were not using their university positions to spread 
Communist doctrines and influence even though so strongly anti- 
government in their political activities. 

Asked about Communist influences among the students, Sir 
Ivor said that the Student Union, whose organization and ac- 
tivities are controlled by the students, subject only to general uni- 
versity regulations, had frequent discussions of communism in 
their meetings. He had insisted on the right to such free dis- 
cussions, subject only to the restriction that reporters for the city 
press should not be present and that the results of their debates 
should not be published in the local papers. Such meetings, he 
felt, gave the students an excellent opportunity to “blow off 
steam.” He said that frequently vigorous resolutions on the 
subject were drawn up and submitted to the university authori- 


ties. His policy was to “treat them lightly” and reply to them in 
a “humorous or at least not-too-serious vein.” 


—— 
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The library of the Student Union, examined cursorily by the 
writer while waiting for his interviews, showed scores of titles on 
communism, Marxism, the Soviet Union, and such subjects, and 
the state of their covers and pages would indicate that they had 
had extensive use by students. The vice-chancellor said that the 
control of the union was in the hands of Communist students a 
few years ago but that this was not true today. Whether the 
policies he described in dealing with Communist influences in the 
university have resulted in rendering them really “ineffective” 
or whether other factors account for this result, the fact remains 
that no acts of student violence, no strikes, no overt acts such as 
have characterized student bodies in several other countries re- 
cently visited, have been reported at the university during the 
five years of Ceylon’s independence. 

Mr. A. M. K. Cumaraswamy, the genial registrar of the uni- 
versity of Ceylon, corroborated most of Sir Ivor’s characteriza- 
tions of the situation. He said that many of the students who 
showed marked Communistic tendencies during their student 
days tended to forget them and settle down as substantial citi- 
zens loyal to the government as soon as they graduated, particu- 
larly if they secured government positions, the principal field at 
present open to university graduates. Young women comprise 
about one-fifth of the student body of the university. Commu- 
nist sentiments are found among them in about the same pro- 
portion as among the men students. But they also tend to “settle 
down” after graduation, according to Mr. Cumaraswamy. “My 
own daughter was a pronounced Communist during her student 
days here at the university,” he said, “but now that she is mar- 
ried she has settled down and forgotten it!”’ 

With reference to conditions in the many secondary schools 
of the country, both government and private, Mr. M. M. Ku- 
lasekaram, vice-principal of Royal College in Colombo, the 
leading government secondary school for boys, said he knew of 
very little Communist influence or interest among the boys. 
“They are too busy with their studies,” he said, “with their 
extensive athletic programs, and are too young as yet to have 
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much if any interest in any political questions.” Mr. Kulase- 
karam has had some thirty years of educational experience in 
different parts of the island. He said that there had been a few 
cases of secondary teachers with marked Communist tendencies, 
but they had been shifted to new positions and, if they did not 
show improvement in their attitudes, had been quietly elimi- 
nated from the system. None as far as he knew, had been active 
in attempting to spread Communist doctrines in the schools in 
which they had been teaching. 

Ceylon also has an ample supply of Communist literature from 
outside sources as well as a local paper, the so-called People’s 
V oice. This is now in its second volume and is published twice 
a week at Colombo. It is devoted to a vigorous campaign for a 
United Communist Front and is, of course anti-government, 
anti-American, anti-British, and pro-Soviet. It is widely read by 
university students who have plenty of opportunity to absorb its 
semiweekly doses of virulent poison. It abounds in slighting ref- 
erences to “British imperialists,” “Yankee murderers,” “Ameri- 
can-inspired propaganda,” and so forth. A two-column head says: 
“Yanks Opposed to Ceylon’s Entry into the U. N.” 

The most effective counter-influence to date in Ceylon is an 
edition of Free World similar to the one described above for 
Pakistan, but especially tailored to the needs and interests of the 
Singalese people. It is edited by Bruce Palmer of the United 
States Information Service at Colombo. It has been described by 
one of its readers as “the best magazine to come into the book- 
stalls of Ceylon in many years.” 

Mr. Stanli Gogerly is an important Communist youth leader 
in Ceylon. He is secretary of the Ceylon Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth and was chairman of the Ceylon youth delegation 
which recently visited for six weeks in China as a guest of the 
People’s Republic of China. A few extracts from an article which 
he wrote after his return to Ceylon, ‘‘My Impressions of New 
China,” will be of interest: 


Our six weeks’ stay in China has been an unforgettable experience for 
every member of our delegation—the first Ceylon youth delegation to go to 
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this great country. Never before, except in the Soviet Union, have we seen 
such determined constructive efforts, such bold confidence in the future, and 
such enthusiastic support for the government from all sections of the 
people... . 

I could not help contrasting the happiness of the people of New China 
with the condition of my own people in Ceylon. In view of these condi- 
tions, it is no surprise that the influence of the Chinese revolution should 
find its way into our country, wielding a tremendous influence over the 
oppressed masses, particularly the youth. .. . 

Seeing the great transformation of China, Ceylonese youth have been 
awakened to the fact that happiness and peace do not drop from heaven, 
but that they must be striven for with the same heroism with which the 
Chinese and Korean peoples are battling for peace and preserving their 
happiness by resisting American aggression in Korea. . 


With such sentiments being widely disseminated among the 
youth throughout the island of Ceylon, it is quite evident that 
the “Enchanted Isle,” as its people like to call it (and with good 
reason, we felt), is not free from the menace of communism 
any more than is India or Pakistan. 








Federal Educational Policies, Programs, 
and Legislative Issues’ 


By CHARLES A. QUATTLEBAUM 
Te FEDERAL GOVERNMENT has no comprehensive policy 


or organization for the administration of its extensive 
and varied educational programs. At the time of this 
writing no bill aimed specifically at establishing an all-inclusive 
policy and organization in this field is pending in Congress. 
However, every enacted measure affecting education has con- 
tributed to the establishment of some phase of federal policy in 
this field. Furthermore, some important legislative measures, 
such as Public Laws 815 and 874 of the Eighty-first Congress, 
which provide federal aid respectively for the construction and 
operation of schools in areas particularly affected by federal 
activities, have specifically set forth broad elements of federal 
policy. Proposals such as that incorporated in S. 656 of the 
Eighty-first Congress, seeking to consolidate in the U.S. Office 
of Education the administration of a number of federal educa- 
tional activities now administered by other federal agencies, 
would, if enacted, have far-reaching policy effects. 
Consideration of the question of establishment of a compre- 
hensive policy for federal action and organization in the field 
of education immediately raises the question of the proper re- 
sponsibilities of the central educational agency and its position 
in the federal structure. 


PosITION OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The position and status of the U.S. Office of Education would 
be affected by enactment of any one of a number of proposals 


* This article is based upon the third and final volume of a comprehensive report 
on Federal Educational Activities and Educational Issues before Congress, pre- 
pared in the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress by Charles 
A. Quattlebaum. First separately printed for the use of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, the three volumes have lately been combined in a congres- 
sional document (82nd Congress, 2nd session, House document No. 423, 1952). 
This article discusses some of the findings from the study in relation to legislative 
questions pending congressional consideration, and summarizes the analysis and 
classification of the educational programs. 
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which have been introduced in Congress within the last several 
years. These have included proposals to reorganize the govern- 
ment or to authorize the President to put into effect reorgani- 
zation plans, and proposals specifically to establish the Office of 
Education as an independent agency. Some of the facts revealed 
by a recent comprehensive study by the writer of this article, 
which might be considered in relation to such proposals, are the 
following. 

The U.S. Office of Education (in the Federal Security Agency) 
is the only agency specifically charged by the Congress with re- 
sponsibility for promoting the cause of education throughout 
the country. However, the administration of federal educa- 
tional activities is scattered throughout the federal structure 
and is principally carried out by a large number of agencies pri- 
marily noneducational in nature. During the fiscal year 1950 
less than 1 percent of the federal funds expended for educational 
purposes (regardless of other purposes of the expenditures) 
was channeled through the Office of Education. 

Each of the Departments of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Agriculture administers educational programs involving federal 
expenditures several times greater than those of the Office of 
Education. In this connection it is important to note that while 
many federal agencies, particularly the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, directly administer large educa- 
tional programs, the Office of Education carries out its respon- 
sibilities principally through educational systems and institutions 
maintained under state authority. Contemplation of this situa- 
tion leads to a consideration of the question as to which method 
of administration of federal educational programs generally 
would involve the greater measure of federal control. 


THE QUESTION OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


The question of federal influence or control over education 
has been a primary consideration in important discussions of 
proposals concerning what the federal government should or 
should not do in this field. Programs seeking strictly federal 
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objectives would generally involve federal operation and hence 
complete or extensive federal control. On the other hand the 
amount of federal control involved in federal grants to, or co. 
operation with, the states and institutions for the attainment of 
mutual objectives might be slight. The extent of federal con. 
trol necessary would depend largely upon the nature of the 
federal objectives sought, and would not necessarily extend to 
any control over state or local educational policies. 

Traditionally the control of education in the United States 
for the accomplishment of general objectives lies principally in 
the states and localities. If it is assumed that a minimum of 
federal control is a primary aim, would it be better to give indi- 
vidual federal agencies greater authority and resources directly 
to administer educational programs, or to give the central edu- 
cational agency greater resources to administer aid to education 
through educational systems and institutions maintained under 
state authority? 


DESIRABILITY OF COORDINATING ACTIVITIES 


While there is occasional cooperation among several agencies 
in the administration of a specific educational program, there is 
little or no cooperation among the departments and agencies in 
the administration of federal educational activities as a whole. 
Frequently a large educational undertaking is administered en- 
tirely independently by a single federal agency. No agency has 
any over-all responsibility for the coordination of these activities. 
Consideration of this situation leads to weighing the question of 
the desirability of giving the central educational agency respon- 
sibility for the coordination of federal activities in education. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


One of the findings from the aforementioned study is that 
there is great diversity in the authorizations for in-service train- 
ing programs of federal agencies, and in the types of provisions 
made by the different agencies for in-service training. Some 
agencies have no in-service training programs. Others restrict 
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their activities to informal instruction by supervisors, training 
through forum discussions, and the like. Still other agencies 
have elaborate formal programs for the training of personnel, 
civilian and military, including the operation of schools and insti- 
tutions of higher education up to and including the graduate 
level. Some agencies have been given authority to provide 
scholarships or fellowships for members of their staffs for train- 
ing at nonfederal educational institutions. Others have author- 
ity to enter into contracts with nonfederal institutions or agencies 
for the training of personnel. Altogether there is a multiplicity 
of authorizations for various types of in-service training pro- 
grams among the agencies, evidencing no consistency of federal 
policy in this field. 

From these circumstances arises the question of the need 
for a comprehensive federal policy especially with respect to the 
administration of in-service training programs of federal agen- 
cies. 

Not only in the field of education but in other fields as well 
has the nation been not so much concerned with comprehensive 
organization as with satisfying special needs or interests. Thus, 
federal agencies desiring to utilize education or educational in- 
stitutions for special purposes have obtained diverse authoriza- 
tions for a variety of programs without evident regard for broad 
or definite federal policy. There is some evidence of congres- 
sional interest in the consideration of broader policy; however, 
some of the existing separate educational programs are deeply 
rooted historically, and there are strong forces both in and out 
of Congress in favor of separately maintaining them. 


FEASIBILITY OF COORDINATING ACTIVITIES 


Discussion of the need for the establishment of broader and 
more definite policies in this field, particularly with respect to 
in-service training programs, raises also the question of feasi- 
bility of consolidating or coordinating federal educational activ- 
ities in a single agency. It is not within the scope of this article 
to discuss this question except to point out certain findings from 
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the basic study which might help to determine the answer. 

Some of these findings already have been mentioned. An. 
other is that many of the programs for the training of federal 
personnel, civilian and military, which are administered directly | 
and solely by federal agencies are intimately connected with the | 
major functions and the administration of those agencies. On 
the other hand, provisions for the training of personnel outside 
the agencies, such as scholarship and fellowship programs, and | 
contracts between federal agencies and educational institutions 
for the training of personnel and for research, are less closely 
associated with the administration of the agencies and could 
more feasibly be made subject to over-all governing policy. 

In considering whether there is a need for such a policy, it 
might be pointed out on the one hand that any agency perceiy- 
ing the need for such training within its staff is privileged to ask 
Congress for authority to institute it. On the other hand, it 
might be observed that whether any agency makes such a re- 
quest could be determined by considerations not entirely relevant 
to the need for in-service training. In such a case the existence 
of legal provision for such training might be of distinct ad- 
vantage. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF CONTRACTS 


Not only is there no blanket legislation giving all federal 
agencies similar authority to enter into contracts with educa- 
tional institutions for the training of personnel, and for research, 
but also there is no over-all legislation governing the distribution 
of such contracts with respect to geographical areas. Some agen- 
cies have reported that their contracts have been awarded to 
institutions adjudged best equipped to perform the desired serv- 
ices. The question of what other considerations may have in- 
fluenced the awarding of such contracts is open for further study. 
The study on which this article is based has shown, however, 
that many of the largest federal contracts are given to some of 
the nation’s largest and most heavily endowed universities. This 
observation leads to a consideration of the question of the effects 
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of federal payments to educational institutions upon the stronger 
and the weaker colleges and universities and upon the geograph- 
ical distribution of opportunities for higher education in the 
United States. 

Federal payments to educational institutions, for whatever 
purpose, have important indirect, as well as direct, effects. The 
choice of a university by hundreds of veterans, for example, 
may have been influenced by their knowledge of the existence 
of superior educational facilities at that institution. These bet- 
ter facilities in turn may have resulted in part from the use of 
federal funds paid to that institution for purposes other than 
the education of veterans. It might be contended that the pay- 
ments for the education of veterans give further federal finan- 
cial aid to that institution, which would thus become richer in 
several ways. It could also be contended that in the meantime 
other institutions, having received no federal contracts for re- 
search or training of personnel, grew poorer both to that extent 
and to the extent of losing benefits which might have accrued 
from providing the education for some of the veterans who were 
attracted to the institution having greater resources. 

On the other hand, some colleges and universities have de- 
clared that they have received no financial gain from fulfilling 
federal contracts for research or for the training of veterans. 
The maximum amount of tuition which has been paid by the 
Veterans Administration under statutory provisions has been 
less than that ordinarily charged by certain universities. 

In some cases, at least, it is questionable whether federal 
payments to institutions of higher education selected by federal 
agencies may be contributing to making “the rich richer and the 
poor poorer” among the colleges and universities. Neverthe- 
less, if it is assumed that this is undesirable, in view of the grow- 
ing extent of federal contracts with colleges and universities, the 
possibilities here set forth point toward a need for the considera- 
tion of over-all federal policy governing the distribution of the 
contracts. 
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CONTINUATION OF FEDERAL SUPPORT 


The study upon which this article is based clearly showed that 
during the fiscal year 1950 the colleges and universities generally 
were receiving a large measure of their income from federal 
funds. The federal payments consisted principally of those for 
the further endowment and support of the land-grant colleges, 
payments made under contracts for research and for the training 
of federal civilian and military personnel, and payments for the 
education of veterans. 

The survey did not collect information from the colleges and 
universities on their total income and on their receipts from fed. | 
eral sources for the fiscal year 1950. The percentage of their 
income from federal sources therefore cannot be shown from 
this survey. 

According to data obtained from the institutions by the Office 
of Education for the school year 1949-50, however, the colleges 
and universities received during that year, for current expendi- 
tures and expansion of plant, about 18 percent of their income 
from federal sources. About 11 percent of their total income 
was derived from payments for the education of veterans. This 
does not include payments made to the veterans themselves while 
engaged in educational pursuits. This estimate and further in- 
formation yielded by the study basic to this article raise the ques- 
tion of the continuation of a comparable measure of income of 
the colleges and universities from federal sources as the pay- 
ments for the education of veterans subside. It is expected that 
these payments will greatly decrease even after educational bene- 
fits are extended to veterans of the Korean conflict. A number 
of organizations and agencies have advocated a new and broader 
federal aid to students in the form of a national scholarship and 
fellowship program. Some have proposed federal aid to insti- 
tutions of higher education in general. 

With the already declining receipts of federal funds for the 
education of veterans, many of the colleges are reporting mount- 
ing financial difficulties. The question of financial benefits to 
the institutions from federal contracts, which principally aid 
relatively few of the institutions, has already been discussed. 
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Ap TO ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Federal activities in education generally are in the nature of 
federal programs of specialized or technical training, provisions 
for the education of special groups, support of training particu- 
larly in agriculture and the mechanic arts, and other activities 
not aimed at the promotion of basic elementary and secondary 
education in general. Except for some financial aid to voca- 
tional education in secondary schools, the federal government 
is doing very little for the support of general elementary and sec- 
ondary education in the United States. 

Although a number of federal agencies directly administer 
activities in the field of elementary and secondary education, the 
federal government has no program of general aid to elementary 
and secondary schools. This observation leads to a considera- 
tion of the perennial question of federal aid to the states for the 
support of elementary and secondary education in general. For 
many years proposals for federal action of this kind have been 
under consideration in the Congress. Findings from the afore- 
mentioned study could be used to uphold some of the arguments 
in a discussion too exhaustive for presentation here. Some of 
the important considerations have already been pointed out. 
These relate particularly to the question as to which method of 
administration of federal programs entails the least federal con- 
trol over education. An important related consideration is the 
proposal for a long-range program of federal participation in 
financing public school construction. 

In this connection it might be pointed out that some persons 
have advocated federal grants to states for education in general, 
leaving to the states the determination of distribution of the 
funds. Other persons have expressed support of the idea of 
continuing established programs of federal aid and instituting 
others to meet special needs. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The many extensive educational activities directly adminis- 
tered by the federal government consist principally of education 
for the national defense. The vast majority of federal funds 
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expended for educational purposes are used for war—or defense. 
incurred programs. These include the provisions for the educa. 
tion of veterans, research carried out at institutions of higher 
education under contract with defense agencies, special provi. 
sions for the education of dependents of military personnel, and 
for other children in defense areas, training of military personnel 
directly by federal agencies and at civilian educational institutions, 
et cetera. Examination of the various authorizations for federal 
educational programs relating to the national defense leads toa 
consideration of the question of the need for a universal military 
training program and how it should be administered. 

The question relates closely to the question of the need fora 
comprehensive federal policy and organization for education and 
to other issues stated in this review. It also relates to proposals 
for the expansion of the Reserve Officers Training Corps. Par. 
ticularly does consideration of the question of the desirability of 
universal military training require consideration of the question 
of the amount of federal control entailed in educational pro. 
grams administered directly by federal agencies, in comparison 
with accomplishment of federal educational objectives through 
educational systems and institutions maintained under state au- 
thority. 

This involves also the question of the most economical method 
of accomplishing general federal objectives in military, technical, 
and vocational training. The federal government has well-estab- 
lished programs for the support of vocational education through 
the state school systems. It has been brought out in hearings on 
proposals for universal military training that this would consist 
largely of technical instruction. The educational programs of 
the defense agencies likewise consist largely of the same kind of 
instruction. Consideration of these facts leads to the question 
of whether the technical training sought in a “universal training” 
program could be obtained more economically through an en- 
larged program of federal aid to the states for vocational edu- 
cation. Is the increasing, direct administration of technical 
training and other forms of education by federal departments 
leading to an actual federal competition instead of cooperation 
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with the states in this field? Since the defense agencies already 
have authority for broad and diversified educational programs, 
what legislation, if any, is needed to give them further authority 


in this field ? 
EpucATION To REDUCE CRIME 


Another consideration suggested by the findings from the 
study basic to this article is the question of whether federal pro- 
motion of education could be more effectively used as a “‘before’’ 
rather than as an “‘after’’ measure for the prevention of crime. 
One of the important federal educational programs is operated 
by the Department of Justice for inmates of federal penal and 
correctional institutions. This activity operates at a cost of over 
half a million dollars a year, in addition to the cost of conviction 
of the prisoners and maintenance and operation of the prisons 
and correctional institutions. Probably this is a thoroughly jus- 
tifiable expense. It provides general and vocational education 
to enable prison inmates to acquire such knowledge and occupa- 
tional skills as will enable them to adjust to society and earn a 
livelihood upon release. 

Nevertheless, although some persons have declared that many 
educated people have become criminals, other persons believe 
that the provision of adequate educational opportunities and 
guidance for exceptional children through federal-state coopera- 
tive programs would greatly reduce crime. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Federal educational activities are administered in a number 
of different ways. In some cases a single federal agency has 
the responsibility for carrying out the activity. In other cases 
the federal agency bearing the principal responsibility draws 
upon other agencies, organizations, or institutions for adminis- 
trative assistance—often with respect to only certain phases of 
the activity. 

Some of the activities are cooperative undertakings of federal 
and state agencies; others take the form of federal grants-in- 
aid to states or their political subdivisions, with a minimum of 
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federal administrative participation. Some of the federal ob. 
jectives are accomplished through formal contract between fed. 
eral agencies and other agencies or institutions. Some are car. 
ried out in cooperation with foreign governments. Occasion. 
ally the administration of the program involves a combination 
of two or more of these methods, or still other measures. 


LEVELS OF EDUCATION CONCERNED | 


In their entirety federal educational activities are concerned 
with all levels of education from kindergarten through graduate 
courses at the nation’s leading universities. Relatively few of 
the individual programs, however, are concerned with education 
at all levels. Some deal only with education at the elementary 
and secondary levels, while a much larger number are concerned | 
only with higher education. Many of the activities are at the | 
level of postsecondary education not associated with colleges or | 
universities nor identifiable as being of a level equivalent to that 
of college or university courses. Since many of the educational 
programs of federal agencies are not carried out within, nor in 
direct connection with, educational institutions, the educational 
levels of these programs is often not definitely determinable and 
can be only roughly estimated. 

None of the programs deals exclusively, but many are con- 
cerned in part, with elementary education. In-service training 
of civilian employees and of military personnel is the principal 
constituent of federal activity in the field of postsecondary edu- 
cation not fixable at college or university level. 

Some federal agencies make arrangements with institutions of 
higher education for the training of civilian or military person- 
nel. Others enter into agreements with colleges and universities 
for the carrying-out of research projects. A number of federal 
agencies themselves operate specialized institutions of higher 
education. Some federal educational programs not connected 
with colleges or universities are operated at a level equivalent to 
that of courses at such institutions. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS AFFECTED 


Some federal educational activities are carried out exclusively 
on federal properties, principally in the United States; others 
are on both federal and nonfederal properties in this country. 
Some of the programs are extended to or particularly affect the 
territories and outlying possessions of the United States. Sev- 
eral of the programs are carried out in occupied areas of other 
countries, but a much larger number take place in, or particu- 
larly affect, other countries in general. 

While the indirect effects of activities carried out exclusively 
or almost entirely on federal properties may be nation-wide or 
world-wide, the effects upon the areas of the federal properties 
utilized are direct and definite. This group of activities relates 
chiefly to the training of personnel, civilian or military. 

The majority of federal educational activities are carried out 
on both federal and nonfederal properties in the United States. 
At least eight federal departments and independent agencies op- 
erate educational programs in, or in relationship with the local 
governments of, occupied areas of other countries. A majority 
of the departments and agencies carry out some educational ac- 
tivities involving relations with other countries in general. 


CLASSES OF PERSONS AFFECTED 


As a whole, federal educational activities directly or indirectly 
affect the entire population of the United States, its territories 
and insular possessions, and many peoples in other lands. Many 
of the programs, however, chiefly affect only special groups or 
types of persons. Important special groups affected are mem- 
bers of the armed forces, federal civilian personnel, veterans, 
Indians or other native ethnic groups, and foreign nationals. 
Some of the programs are for other special groups or types of 
persons, and some are for the citizenry in general. The number 
of persons directly affected by the different programs varies 
widely, ranging all the way from a single individual to millions 
of people. 

A large percentage of the programs operates for the benefit 
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of members of the armed forces. These are concentrated in, 
but are by no means limited to, the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. In-service training is the principal con- 
stituent of federal educational activities for the benefit of civilian 
employees of the government. The programs for veterans are 
very important from the viewpoint of the millions of persons 
affected, as well as from other viewpoints. 

Other special groups particularly affected by certain federal 
educational programs include teachers and students, engineers, 
miners, farmers, meteorologists, skilled laborers in general, Ne- 
groes, and law-enforcement officers. 

Activities aimed directly at benefits to segments of the popu- 
lation so large as to include practically everyone may be con- 
sidered to be carried out for the benefit of the citizenry in 
general. 


PROPOSED PROGRAMS 


No provision has been made for a number of federal programs 
which have been proposed by certain groups of people, including 
the following activities: (a) a general federal educational ex- 
tension service, or a labor education extension service, compar- 
able to the agricultural extension service; (b) federal aid for 
the operation and maintenance of public libraries, or for library 
service demonstrations; (c) extension of federal contracts for 
research at educational institutions specifically to the field of 
research in education itself; (d) federal participation in the de- 
velopment of community colleges; (¢) administrative reorgani- 
zation or extension of the scope of the federal-state rehabilita- 
tion program for nonveteran civilians; (f) a permanent, gen- 
eral program of federally financed scholarships. 


CONCLUSION 


One of the most significant observations which can be made 
concerning current federal educational programs is that only a 
small percentage of the total expenditure for federal educational 
activities is expenditure for the promotion of education as such. 
Very little of the total expenditure is for the primary purpose of 
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“federal aid to education.” Generally the expenditures are for 
the accomplishment of educational objectives of federal agencies 
which are promotional to the primary objectives of those agen- 
cies. There is little evidence that federal agencies are particular- 
ly concerned about the effects of their respective programs on ed- 
ucation in general in the United States, although these effects are 
far-reaching. A large number of primarily noneducational fed- 
eral agencies are administering educational programs without 
the control of a coordinating federal policy, but usually with 
direct control by these agencies over the educational programs 
which they administer. 

The small percentage of the total federal expenditure for 
educational purposes which goes for the general promotion of 
education at all levels is administered by the Office of Education. 
This relatively subordinate general educational agency has little 
or no statutory responsibility or authority concerning the many 
special educational programs which are scattered throughout 
the federal government. 
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I. A New Horizon in Education: Activities 
of Government Agencies 


as 


By OLIVER J. CALDWELL 


HE GOVERNMENT of the United States is engaged in a 
new adventure in education. It is in keeping with the 
pioneer tradition that the techniques of education should 
be employed by this government on an international scale, with 
boldness and imagination, to create a psychological and political 
climate favorable to peace. 

Many agencies are participating in this operation. They fall 
naturally into two categories. The International Information 
Administration and the Technical Cooperation Administration 
(both in the Department of State), the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration, and the Department of the Army receive money direct 
from Congress for international educational purposes; they de- t 


ean es an ga tt 


pend on the cooperation of numerous other federal agencies, 
such as the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor, 
and the Office of Education and the Public Health Service in the 
Federal Security Agency, for help in operating their programs. 
Private agencies, such as the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 
the American Council on Education, and many others also play 
important roles in the operation of these programs. 

The International Information Administration (in harmony 
with governmental practice we will refer to this as the ITA) is 
responsible for the oldest, and the most extensive, of these fed- 
eral programs. It has a particular interest in international ex- 
changes and plays a special role in carrying out official programs 
in this field. This interest is grounded basically in the poten- 
tialities of such exchanges for promoting a better understanding 


The six papers in this symposium were originally delivered at the 35th annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education held in Chicago May 2-3, 1952. 
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of the United States abroad, and increasing mutual understand- 
ing between the people of the United States and the people of 
other countries. 

When foreign visitors are brought to this country under the 
exchange program it is intended that by enjoying a significant 
educational experience in the broadest sense, they will gain a 
clearer picture of our institutions, our values, our way of life, 
and returning home, will increase the number of friends of the 
American people. They can be effective in interpreting Ameri- 
can life and American attitudes toward world problems today 
among their fellow citizens. They also enrich our own national 
life by contributing to our understanding of the culture and 
achievements of the countries from which they come. 

The role of the IIA in such exchanges is a dual one. On the 
one hand, it makes specific grants with dollars appropriated by 
the Congress and foreign currency funds for which it is responsi- 
ble. In 1951 it arranged for some 5,600 teachers, students, re- 
search scholars, lecturers, journalists, and other leaders of 
thought and opinion to be brought from 70 countries to the 
United States. It awarded grants for about 1,500 Americans 
to go abroad to study, teach, lecture, or serve as specialist ad- 
visers. 

The other role which the IIA plays in those exchanges is that 
of advising, counseling, and facilitating the projects of institu- 
tions and organizations in this country and abroad which main- 
tain exchange programs of their own, and which constitute the 
largest part of the exchange effort between the United States 
and other countries. Such organizations, in turn, assist impres- 
sively the programs of our government with services and funds. 

There has been a tremendous growth in international exchange 
of persons for educational purposes during recent years. Twice 
as many Americans went abroad for study and observation in 
January 1952 as in January 1951. According to the Passport 
Division, the expansion in travel by Americans for educational 
purposes between 1940 and 1951 amounted to nearly 500 per- 
cent. UNESCO, in its publication Study Abroad, gave informa- 
tion on 15,070 international scholarships offered by 37 countries 
for 1948-49 and 24,203 offered by 72 countries for 1949-50. 
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During 1951-52, according to the annual census published by the 
Institute of International Education, one of the sources of infor- 
mation now available, almost four times as many foreign stu- 
dents (approximately 31,000) were in this country as during 
1945-46 (7,900). While no accurate comparative summaries 
are available, these random statistics are evidence of the current 
rate of increase in international educational exchanges. 

During the period from 1945 to 1952, Congress in at least 
eleven instances has taken action authorizing different interna. 
tional exchange of persons programs, which accounts for an in- 
crease from 913 grants in fiscal 1946 to 16,409 grants in fiscal 
1952. This increase is shown in Table 1. 

There is no complete summary of information available con- 
cerning similar activities of private organizations. Partial in- 
formation is available in Study Abroad, published by UNESCO. 
According to this publication, during 1948-49, 48 American pri- 
vate organizations and foundations offered 1,300 international 
fellowships, most of them for foreign nationals. In 1949-50, 
65 offered more than 1,800 such fellowships. It is expected that 
recently established foundations, such as the Ford Foundation 
and the Cordell Hull Foundation, will substantially increase the 
number of international grants. 

Information is available on only a small percentage of such 
programs. Without better information it is impossible for the 
government to coordinate its programs with private programs. 

Although there is no means of measuring the extent of, or in- 
crease in, the exchange programs of foreign countries, it is known 
that in 1943 governments of 37 foreign countries offered 8,285 
international fellowships, and that private organizations in these 
countries offered 1,959 such fellowships; in 1949 the govern- 
ments of 72 foreign countries offered more than 11,000, and pri- 
vate organizations in these countries offered approximately 3,184. 
Cooperative programs of foreign countries for the economic 
development of certain areas of the world, such as the Colombo 
Plan initiated in 1950 for this purpose with respect to Southeast 
Asia, will increase the exchange of persons activities of the coun- 
tries included in such programs. 


TABLE 
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There were no scholarships or fellowships awarded by the 
United Nations or any of the specialized agencies during 1946. 
During the first period of the expanded program of technical 
assistance, July 1951 through December 1951, 771 fellowships 
and scholarships were awarded, distributed as follows: UN, 
448 ; ILO, 21; FAO, 55; UNESCO, 130; ICAO, 33; WHO, 84. 

The rapid growth of exchange of persons programs, both 
federal and private, is a result of wide public support. A recent 
survey of public comment reveals that while less prominent 
than the Voice of America, they have received considerable news 
attention and a fair amount of discussion by commentators. With 
rare exceptions, publicity and comment on the exchange program 
have been most favorable. Criticisms have been few and varied. 
‘Embarrassing incidents” which arose from the “race problem” 
in the United States have prompted several calls for “better 
planning.” Others urged “better selection” of visitors and stu- 
dents. Examples of these comments run as follows: 

Iowa has long been a regular stop for foreign visitors studying the latest 
in American agricultural methods. . . . Most of them have come under 
one or another of the exchange programs supervised by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State . . . everyone who has had contact with it thinks it has been 


a valuable thing, both for the visitors and for those with whom they talked. 


. .. Des Moines and Iowa have had a prominent part in this, and we can 
well be proud of that. [Des Moines Register, August 6, 1951.] 


With pleasure we can report that the United States is at last showing 
itself off to our allies in practical ways. We have begun to bring foreign 
journalists, editors, publishers, and representatives of radio and television 
over here, to see free enterprise at work. [Ivan Peterman, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, July 6, 1951.] 

Little imagination is required to conclude that training foreign students 
and sending them back to their native lands with expert knowledge and 
love and respect for our way of life is a highly potent instrument which 
can be used against Communism. The Communists in Russia already ... 
are carrying on a program much larger than our own... . We suggest that 
American political and educational leaders meet to map out a more aggres- 
sive foreign student training program to counteract and surpass the Soviet 
project. [Wheeling Intelligencer, March 17, 1951.] 


The following resolution by the City Council of Santa Rosa, 
California, speaks for itself. 
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OFFICE OF THE City MANAGER 
Sam B. Hoop City Hall, Santa Rosa, California 
City Manager 
RESOLUTION NO. 3567 


Wuereas, The City of Santa Rosa, California, has been host to three 
groups of German citizens participating in the educational program to show 
influential German citizens how our democracy functions with particular 
stress On citizen participation, and 

Wuereas, This program is a test program sponsored by the Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute and the United States State Department, and 

Wuereas, The people of our community believe the program tremen- 
dously successful in promoting international understanding not only on 
the part of the German citizens but on our own part as well, and 

Wuereas, We were astonished to learn the details of the problems of 
these European people and surprised to find our own ignorance of the 
problems that exist, and 

Wuereas, We believe this program has developed an appreciation and 
understanding of the need for tolerance and cooperation between nations, 
and that the visit of these German citizens produced more effective results 
in our community than all of the reading of books and papers for years 
could have accomplished, and 

Wuereas, This City Council believes the program should be continued 
in other communities and possibly with citizens from other countries as 
well as an exchange of visitors from our country. 

Now Therefore, This Council does herewith go on record as recommend- 
ing to the United States State Department that they continue this program 
in other communities in the United States organized along the lines of the 
same plan used in the City of Santa Rosa, California. 

We suggest this may be the seed that will sow the understanding needed 
to bring about peace and sound economic conditions throughout the world. 


In Councit Duty Passep Tus 28th day of August, 1951. 
Ayes: (4) Mayor Pro Tem McCluskey, Councilmen Bishop, Daw, and 
von Tillow. 
Noes: None. 
Absent: (1) Mayor Kushins. 
Attest: 
Agnes S. Farquar 
City Clerk J. T. 
Approved: 
Atex McC.iuskry 
Mayor Pro Tem of the City of Santa Rosa 
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The program has received equally widespread endorsement 
overseas, and an added comment on its effectiveness is the in- 
creasing frequency with which the program is attacked by the 
Communist press abroad. The following translation of an 
article which appeared on December 17, 1951, in the Commu. 
nist newspaper De Waarheid is a sample: 


AMERICAN TEACHERS AT OUR SCHOOLS 
WITH DOUBLE SALARY 


According to the latest issue of the magazine “Studie en Strijd” [Study 
and Struggle], for some time now American teachers have been teaching 
at several schools in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, Groningen, and 
other towns. Subjects of teaching are language, history and economics. 
In this article it is announced that these American teachers receive a salary 
from eleven thousand to fourteen thousand guilders per annum, which is 
about twice as much as a Dutch teacher. ... 

The pupils of these schools wonder how they are to learn proper English 
from these Americans with their nasal pronunciation. .. . 

A more serious matter is the fact that one of the “misters” in Rotterdam 
during class told about Russia’s plans for attack and the necessity of the 
Netherlands to arm... . 

In other ways, too, efforts are made to infect our education: the Ameri- 
can propaganda center in The Hague regularly sends a news-bulletin to 
the secondary schools with abusive articles directed against the democratic 
powers in the world. May, together with the American teachers, this 
foreign propaganda material disappear from our schools! 


Sometimes these attacks go beyond press comment, as in the 
case of one of the candidates selected to come from France under 
the NATO Journalist Project. The Communists sent an emis- 
sary to the candidate threatening reprisal. However, the can- 
didate accepted the appointment and came to the United States. 

Evidences from abroad that the program is supported by the 
countries themselves is indicated in the following: 

The Tehran newspaper Ra’ fat stated: 


In our opinion, this program for educational exchange should be extended 
because it will increase the strength of our educational ties, it will develop 
a true mutual understanding, and it will combat the influence of commu- 
nism. Also a greater number of writers and journalists should be invited 
to the United States because the misunderstandings which exist in the minds 
of the Iranian people about Americans could be easily eliminated by send- 
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ing newsmen to the United States for a period of a few months. We are 
looking forward to the extension of this educational exchange program. 


In Egypt, the newspaper Akher Saa stated: 


The whole scheme is based on the exchange of benefits in which America 
gives Egypt some of her vast cultural resources, both scientific and intel- 
lectual, and at the same time gains friends. In America there are now 53 
Egyptians studying in her universities in different branches of knowledge 
while in Egyptian universities there are 42 Americans, students, professors, 
and research workers. Five of the Americans here in Egypt are research 
workers who are from the most famous American universities. One of 
them is Dr. Hodgson, the Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of California and he is an expert in Horticulture, especially citrus 
fruits. In such a man Egypt is taking advantage of the experience of 30 
years. All these Americans benefit from Egypt where they get some educa- 
tion and at the same time they teach the Egyptians many useful things. . . . 

Everybody who believes in the power of knowledge and science believes 
that knowledge and science are above politics and above prejudice. That is 
why American students do not like to mix with politics; they are only 
students. 

During the last disturbances in Cairo, those who are in charge of Ful- 
bright advised the students to stay in their homes. But these went to their 
colleges and their laboratories with no fear and with confidence. Some of 
them came across some natives, who asked them if they were British, and 
when they answered that they were Americans they were left unmolested. 
In a few instances there occurred some political controversies between some 
Egyptian students and their American colleagues. The latter always try 
to avoid such controversies, but when it is impossible they always sympa- 
thize with the national feelings of the Egyptians. This understanding on 
the part of the American students is due to the orientation which was 
arranged for them when they first came to Egypt in which they were 
introduced to Egyptian culture and problems. 


The exchange of persons program is strongly supported by 


many American business interests. Large firms, such as Inter- 


national Harvester, General Electric, and many others, support 
training programs for foreign nationals, and cooperate effect- 
ively with the federal government in such operations. The fol- 
lowing letter expresses the opinion of one businessman: 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Rio de Janeiro 
January 23, 1952 


THE HonoraB_e HERSCHEL V. JOHNSON, 
American Ambassador, 

Rio de Janeiro 

Dear Mr. AMBASSADOR: 


It is my sincere opinion that an educational exchange program should be 
a permanent part of United States foreign policy. Such a program not only 
helps our nation in its struggle against Communism but contributes to 
lasting solidarity among freedom-loving nations of the world. 

Our enemies are making a huge effort to fill the vacuum of which the 
United States has only recently become aware. It is not a question of 
whether we should maintain an educational exchange program; we must 
do so to survive the present crisis and preserve eventual peace. 

As an American businessman in Brazil, I can see the need for continuing 
and intensifying the educational exchange program of the United States, 
I have seen the first fruit of this program and strongly urge our govern- 
ment to continue this essential arm of our foreign policy. 


I have the honour to be, 
Very sincerely yours, 
/s/ Eucene Le Baron 
Vice-President 





The director of the Civil Service Commission in a South 
Asian country who was educated in the United States says: 

The Exchange Program represents the best opportunity to gain a balanced 
picture of United States values and nonaggressive intentions in support 
of other free nations because only personal experience with American life, 
customs, and institutions can make a vivid and indelible impression on stu- 
dents and leaders from other lands. 


Harold L. White, Australian national and parliamentary li- 
brarian and member of the National Film Board, who is excep- 
tionally well informed in all phases of Australian life and close 
to parliamentary leaders of all parties, states: 


Marco Polo taught the world that travel has special value in providing 
vivid experience and accurate information and especially in correcting 
wrong impressions. Despite the improvement of communications, this truth 
has a new urgent meaning for our world. The United States has suddenly 
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assumed a position of world leadership before her national characteristics 
and achievements have been fully understood and appreciated abroad. 
There is widespread dangerous belief that the materialistic elements of 
American national life outweigh those broadly described as spiritual, which 
include frankness, generosity, idealism, love of freedom, and search for 
truth. There is also ignorance and even denial of United States intellectual 
and cultural contributions to the world. Australia, because of the facts of 
ancient geography and modern history, is strategically placed and well- 
disposed to assist in interpreting the United States to other countries, but 
this can begin seriously only when a sufficient number of thinking Aus- 
tralians who influence their fellows and public policy in an important way 
have had the opportunity of studying American life and achievement first- 
hand. The exchange program is one of the most effective means of accom- 
plishing this highly important objective. 


The IIA is particularly concerned with the need for coordi- 
nation of the government’s program with those of private agen- 
cies, organizations, and institutions, not only in the interest of 
seeing that the best use is made of the taxpayer’s money, but 
also because the basic legislation—the U.S. Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948—directs the Department to 
utilize the services and facilities of private agencies to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable in implementing the act, and to encourage 
participation by the maximum number of private agencies. 

During the fiscal year 1950 (the first year of operation of 
the exchange service under Public Law No. 402), the Educa- 
tional Exchange Service in the ILA (known as the IES) utilized 
the services, under contract, of 41 private agencies and institu- 
tions in administering the program. The services performed by 
these agencies, selected because of their competence in particu- 
lar fields of exchange, included assistance in disseminating infor- 
mation about exchange opportunities, and in receiving, review- 
ing, and recommending applicants, as well as providing place- 
ment, program planning, and counseling services. 

In 1951 the number of private agencies and educational insti- 
tutions utilized through contractual arrangements increased to 
102. 

The IES cooperates with an estimated three- to four-hundred 
private organizations annually. These organizations receive 
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advice, guidance, and other facilitative services from the De- 
partment to help them to carry out their exchanges, and in turn, 
they assist the Department with its program in terms of arrang- 
ing professional contacts and hospitality services (see attached 
outline). 


I. 
II. 


COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS AND 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Basis: Public Law, No. 402, Sections 201, 1005. 
Types of Cooperation. 


A. In administration: 


1. Contractual services—1951 fiscal year 


100 contracts totaling over $4% million. Services include screening, 
placement, supervision, program and itinerary planning. Examples: 
IIE for administration of student program; Governmental Affairs 
Institute for programming foreign leaders in government; Interna- 
tional Public Opinion Research for evaluation studies. 


. Financial support—backstopping of Fulbright travel grants: 


Approximately $621,000 for lecturers and research scholars; approx- 
imately $433,000 for students. German teen-agers—7 organizations 
through which maintenance obtained from private families. Leaders 
—foreign journalist project—about $56,000 contributed by Ameri- 
can newspapers. 


. Program and hospitality services: 


Examples: 


530 university officials assisting in administration of Chinese- 
Korean program; 

300 foreign student advisers, 1,000 Fulbright advisers, campus 
committees in most of these places; 

51 State Committees for Fulbright scholars; 

American firms for trainees; 

American community groups such as Cleveland Council, Chicago 
and San Francisco, etc. 


B. In regard to other programs of significant interest to IIA: 


1. Program development: 


a. Obtaining information regarding activities of non-governmental 
groups and organizations and other Governments for IES plan- 
ning purposes. 

b. Obtaining support for desirable projects. Examples: Ford Founda- 
tion support for Brussels Music Festival; requests to private 
organizations to conduct evaluation surveys; Social Science Re- 

search Council project on foreign students. 
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2. Services to private groups: 
. Exchange-visitor designations; 


a 
b. Advice on general problems such as transportation, income tax, 
insurance, currency exchange problems; 
c. Assistance in selection of participants through overseas missions; 
assistance in placement of participants in United States; 
d. Assistance in program planning in arrangement of itineraries, 
3. Intensifying impact of United States experience on all foreign visitors: 


a. Orientation. Example: Washington International Center which 
serves Defense, MSA, TCA, and IES grantees; 
b. Stimulation of foreign student adviser work; 


c. Stimulation of grantee effort to arrange maximum contacts with 
United States life. 


To make possible a better utilization of the facilities and 
services of private agencies, it is believed that all government 
agencies engaged in educational exchange need as complete in- 
formation as possible concerning the activities of such private 
agencies. In order to prevent duplication of effort on the part 
of the various government agencies requiring such information, 
data should be gathered, maintained, and disseminated by one 
central office. 

Lack of coordination, arising from lack of sufficient informa- 
tion, has hampered exchange programs in varying degrees since 
their inception. What was formerly a handicap is rapidly be- 
coming a serious hazard, with the recent increase in the volume 
of such exchanges. An agency initiating even a modest ex- 
change program immediately runs the risk not only of duplicating 
the work of existing programs but of competing with, and even 
hampering, them. 

Furthermore, a central file of information concerning past 
and current participants in exchange programs would afford the 
means of establishing a census of specialized United States na- 
tionals with foreign experience, and of foreign nationals with a 
United States experience. 

Representatives of federal agencies abroad, particularly USIS 
officers, are seriously handicapped by lack of comprehensive ref- 
erence materials for use in answering general inquiries, in advis- 


ing prospective applicants, or in discussing exchange programs 
with local officials. 
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Finally, there is an urgent need for a central source of infor- 
mation regarding all exchange of persons programs for use in 
the preparation of reports for Congress, for budgetary purposes, 
and for general publicity. 

A conference was held in the Department of State on April 
11, 1952, under the sponsorship of the Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange, to discuss the need for establishing a 
central source of information on educational exchanges. The 
following resolution was adopted by this conference: 


I move that the conference commit itself to the need for a central in- 
formation project concerning a clearinghouse on educational exchange, that 
we commit ourselves also to the proposition that in setting up such an 
office there should be cooperation between an appropriate or several appro- 
priate governmental agencies and an appropriate or several appropriate 
voluntary associations and/or agencies; that we request the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange to explore the subject 
upon the basis of the two foregoing commitments and prepare in tentative 
form a project which may be used for presentation to such governmental 
agencies, voluntary associations and agencies, and to endowment funds or 
foundations for setting up and carrying out of such a project; and in doing 
so, the Commission should consider among others the United States Office 
of Education and the American Council on Education. 


Also, a subcommittee was appointed by J. L. Morrill, chair- 
man of the Advisory Commission, to explore further the prob- 
lem of establishing a clearinghouse. The membership of this 
group follows: Arthur S. Adams, president, American Coun- 
cil on Education; Kenneth Holland, president, Institute of In- 
ternational Education; William C. Johnstone, Jr., deputy admin- 
istrator for field programs, International Information Adminis- 
tration, Department of State; Earl J. McGrath, Commissioner, 
U.S. Office of Education. 

The principle of exchange of persons has become of age. It 
has proved its value in many ways. It is strongly supported 
both in this country and overseas. Exchange of persons pro- 
grams have become one of the principal instruments of the 
United States government for the creation of the moral atmos- 
phere essential to international understanding and a stable world 
order. 
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But if these programs, both governmental and private, are to 
be fully effective, and are to continue to grow, they must learn 
better how to work together for a common cause. An essential 
next step in the application of the principle of exchange of per- 
sons to international affairs is the development of a central 
source of information on these programs. 


ll. A Specific Government Program 
By CLARENCE R. DECKER 


IN THESE DAYs of dramatic action to build economic and mil- 
itary strength all over the world, a contribution of the United 
States, small in dollars but enormous in long-term importance, 
has attracted little attention. Yet this contribution to the strength 
of the free world will have an impact and influence on the lives 
of millions of our friends and allies across the seas for genera- 
tions to come. I speak of the educational programs the Mutual 
Security Agency is sponsoring in the newly independent nations 
of Southeast Asia. 

Education, especially adult education, is the key to our pro- 
grams in Southeast Asia. Every program we sponsor—public 
health, agriculture, communications, public administration—is 
basically a task of educating the people, from simple operations 
such as spraying malaria swamps to complicated engineering 
problems. 

Most of you realize the desperate need for education in South- 
east Asia— illiteracy in some nations of more than 90 percent. 
The people are not to blame. Many of them, highly intelligent 
and skilled, never have had the opportunity to learn. But they 
are eager to improve themselves. One of the pictures I value 
most highly is that of an Indochinese mother with her baby in 
arms, sitting at a school bench learning to read and write. She 
is one of millions who are hungry for knowledge. While that 
mother might not realize the implications of her study, it is 
clear that she is learning the essentials for intelligent citizenship, 
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which can be reflected in making her nation a strong member of 
the community of free nations. 

In the newly independent nations of Southeast Asia education 
is the foundation of national self-determination. Fledgling 
states can organize adequate public service facilities and develop 
their resources only if the people have the basic knowledge es- 
sential to apply modern techniques to their local problems. But 
I hasten to add that we are not attempting to transplant the 
Occident in the Orient. We are, rather, trying to help the peo- 
ple of Southeast Asia in the framework of their own culture. | 
think it is safe to say that we are fostering a peaceful revolu- 
tion. But we are employing the tools of evolution. 

The governments of Southeast Asia recognize the need for 
education, and they have requested assistance for its early fulfill- 
ment. MSA is happy to meet these requests, for they represent 
a challenge, an opportunity to assist in the greatest adult educa- 
tion project the world has ever seen. 

English, like Latin in the days of the Roman Empire, is the in- 
ternational language of the twentieth century. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that Indonesia, a newly independent and enter- 
prising nation, has chosen English as the country’s second lan- 
guage—its receiver and sender of thoughts and action from and 
to the world outside Indonesia’s island chain. 

Recently the Indonesian government requested MSA, the Ford 
Foundation, and the British Council in Djakarta, the nation’s 
capital, to provide teachers of English. I should like to em- 
phasize that this request was initiated by the Indonesians them- 
selves. We are following the same practice in this field as in 
other MSA programs: teaching native teachers. They in turn 
will teach their fellow countrymen. 

Our contribution in Indonesia will probably consist of six 
teachers and an audio technician for the Djakarta Institute, 
where every month 200 Indonesian teachers of English will be 
put through an intensive course. We shall also help with voca- 
tional education, and assist the Indonesians in arranging con- 
tracts with American universities that will send experts to set 
up technical education schools. 
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In Thailand we are approaching the problem differently. Our 
embassy in Bangkok is responsible for English-language train- 
ing. UNESCO is conducting an extensive national education 
survey and has set up a large training center in Chachoengsao, 
for which MSA has provided teachers, supplies, and equipment 
not obtainable locally. This training center embraces ten pri- 
mary schools, a teacher-training college, two vocational schools, 
and two high schools. The staff consists of 200 teachers, not in- 
cluding those in training. Upon completion of the course, the 
trainees will return to their former posts, located in many rural 
villages. 

Just as MSA works with UNESCO in Thailand, MSA is 
ready and happy to cooperate with any private foundation, 
United States government, or international agency in helping 
the people of Southeast Asia to realize their aspirations for more 
literacy. 

Two United States government agencies sponsor educational 
programs in Southeast Asia. This morning you heard Dr. John- 
stone, who represented the International Information Admin- 
istration of the State Department. His area of activity is in the 
exchange of leaders, educators, and scholars in government, 
journalism, languages, social sciences, education, and allied fields. 
On the other hand, MSA emphasizes vocational and technical 
training, along with basic education. Thus, the two United States 
government educational efforts in Southeast Asia complement 
each other, and close working relationships between the Inter- 
national Information Administration and MSA preclude du- 
plication. 

A recent UNESCO paper states that in “an underdeveloped 
area, .. . the three basic problems of illiteracy, disease, and 
poverty are generally so interconnected that they cannot be solved 
separately, . .. economic and social progress . . . will only be real 
and permanent if it develops with the understanding and willing 
cooperation of the mass of the people, [and only] if it is rooted 
in their minds through education in the broadest sense of the 
word.” 


UNESCO's method of operation gears perfectly with MSA’s 
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objective. As you probably know, MSA’s program in six South- 
east Asia countries—the Philippines, Formosa, the Associated 
States of Indochina, Burma, Indonesia, and Thailand—are self- 
help projects. 

I sometimes think of our position in these programs as a ful- 
crum-and-lever operation in which America, with relatively small 
amounts of supplies, along with technical help, provides the ful- 
crum, while the people in the countries work the lever with their 
own force. 

We are contributing to the national and individual strength 
of Southeast Asians with the rehabilitation of industries, com- 
munications, and other essentials. Most of the cost of these 
projects is borne by the local governments. One of the greatest 
needs in putting these programs into action is trained workers 
and technicians. That is where we come in with vocational edu- 
cational programs to teach the people, who in turn will instruct 
others. 

That brings us around to the long-term needs that will con- 
tinue when the education projects have been further developed. 
Engineers, agricultural specialists, doctors, public health tech- 
nicians, experts in public administration, business, and allied 
fields are desperately needed now and will be required in greater 
measure in the future. All of that spells higher education. To 
help in this field, MSA feels that the best results can be obtained 
through American universities helping local universities to estab- 
lish schools to train the engineers, doctors, and others. 

This program is already operating successfully. MSA helped 
to arrange a contract between Rangoon University and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Professor R. B. Finch of 
MIT went to Burma where, in collaboration with the faculty of 
the Rangoon University engineering department, a comprehen- 
sive plan was formulated to improve the department. Five MIT 
professors were loaned to the engineering department, and a 
training program in the United States was arranged for mem- 
bers of the faculty. A plan for improving laboratory facilities 
was also drawn up, along with an outline for a local research 
laboratory to be organized in close cooperation with MIT. 
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As a result of these moves, Rangoon University in the next 
five years will enjoy facilities equal to those in good American 
engineering schools. Basic laboratory equipment will be installed 
the first year. During the second year some Rangoon faculty 
members will have completed their training at MIT and then 
return to their posts in Burma, which in their absence have been 
filled by MIT professors. By the end of the five-year period a 
suficient number of Burmese will have completed their training 
at MIT to fill all the posts at Rangoon University. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the importance to Burma 
of a core of highly skilled engineers; the country enjoys many 
natural resources—oil, lumber, minerals—which the Burmese 
want to develop for themselves. 

When the newly independent Republic of the Philippines took 
over the government of the Islands, the dearth of public admin- 
istrators was clearly evident. To fill the gap, the Filipinos re- 
quested MSA to arrange a contract with the University of 
Michigan to establish a School of Public Administration in the 
University of the Philippines. Dr. John Lederle, director of the 
Institute of Public Administration of the University of Michi- 
gan, and Dr. James Pollock, outstanding Michigan authority on 
public administration, discussed the problem with Filipino of- 
ficials. The result was a recommendation for a school in Manila 
to provide in-service training for civil service officials. That 
the University of Michigan feels the project is important is 
indicated by the fact that Dr. Lederle will go to the Philippines 
in June with several of his colleagues to establish the school. Dr. 
Lederle will send his assistant director to take his place for the 
second year in Manila. 

MSA has other projects pending that involve Cornell Uni- 
versity, the University of California, Washington University of 
St. Louis, and the University of Pennsylvania. Incidentally, the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine professors are 
already filling posts at the Rangoon University Medical College. 
We hope that other American universities will follow the lead 
of MIT and the others. 

MSA is acting as an educational agent or broker in these 
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programs, and although the agency must, according to law, ap- 
prove the professors and others who are sent to Southeast Asia, 
there is a full measure of academic freedom; we believe that 
the standards of great American universities are the best guaran. 
tees that their professors will perform effectively in Southeast 
Asia. 

Over the long view, these educational programs in Southeast 
Asia loom as bulwarks of real democracy. America has a basic 
stake in the welfare of the people in Southeast Asia—175 mil- 
lion of them just in the countries where MSA operates. With 
technical advice, MSA is providing a tool that is essential for 
these people to realize the utmost from their resources and 
their labor. By supporting popular education programs in South- 
east Asia, we help to build a citizenry that will use its technical 
skills and its resources toward the betterment of the people. 
And if, through education and technical help, the medical prac- 
tice and public health programs improve, life for Southeast 
Asians could well begin at forty instead of ending, as it does 
now, at thirty-eight. 

And even as we are sharing our educational talents and tech- 
niques with the peoples of underdeveloped countries, we are 
also drawing heavily on the rich cultural resources of the coun- 
tries we serve. Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, and all the others 
are, in one way or another, teaching us a great deal about a 
way of life. 

Over the great rim of the Pacific, these bonds of friendship 
with America are growing, are building a solid and enduring 
foundation for a strong free world. 


III. UNESCO Programs 
By RICHARD H. HEINDEL 


Tue Unitep Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO)—presently an alliance of 65 nations 
pledged to work for peace and security through collaboration in 
education, science, and cultural activities—can be analyzed, in 
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part, as an instrument of “coordination.” In doing so, we must 
keep in mind that UNESCO is not just a secretariat in Paris— 
it is the intent and resources of the member states which in turn 
rely heavily on private, voluntary participation. To a degree, 
UNESCO is also an impulse and a focus. 

A challenge in UNESCO’s operation is that it often needs to 
mesh international and national efforts based in many cultural 
areas which represent different levels, kinds, and timetables of 
development in research, education, creation, and action. And 
this it must do without losing the contribution of the individual. 

In this setting, a budget the size of UNESCO's, $8,718,000 
in 1952, appears to be primarily a “pilot” or “pump-priming”’ 
device. Naturally, it has turned to whatever effective interna- 
tional links exist, such as the relatively stronger associations in 
the field of science. In other fields, for purposes of stimulation 
and coordination, UNESCO has felt it necessary to construct 
devices such as the International Sociological Association even 
though one notes that the national developments, backstopping, 
and organizations are very spotty or almost nonexistent. If con- 
stituent machinery is ready, a council of organizations, such as 
the International Council of Philosophy and Humanistic Stud- 
ies, is presumed to offer advantages. 

Underlying a concept of rather loose coordination is the need 
to share knowledge, and to this end UNESCO has compiled di- 
rectories in many fields; surveys of resources, as in the mass 
media; abstracts of information, as with fundamental education; 
and interdisciplinary magazines such as the /nternational Social 
Science Bulletin and Impact: Science and Society. 

Other devices used by UNESCO can be said to have certain 
characteristics of coordination: clearinghouse operations in the 
Paris headquarters, national commissions, Field Science Of- 
fices, conferences such as the International Conference of Art- 
ists this September, regional and international seminars, such 
as those on the improvement of textbooks, field missions which, 
as in fundamental education, must also take into account the 
work of intergovernmental and bilateral agencies, and special 


regional centers such as the fundamental education center in 
Mexico, 
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The development of comparative, cross-cultural research on 
vital problems, which requires a degree of coordination in con- 
ceptual framework and methodology, has seemed fruitful and yet 
very inadequate by some social scientists and other scholars, 
UNESCO has attempted work in the field of tensions, attitudes, 
national stereotypes, population and race problems, common 
values, the impact of technology, and the like. But much remains 
to be done. Here member nations are sometimes in a position to 
develop pilot projects which, with a little effort, could be ex- 
tended by the facilities of UNESCO. 

In spite of the apparent richness of modern communications, 
there are barriers and inadequacies which can be overcome only 
by coordinated efforts. This is true of intellectual discourse 
across national boundaries. Thus, one may look upon the pro- 
posed History of Mankind project, which will involve one 
thousand scholars, not so much as six terminal volumes, but as 
a process of important cultural testing and exchange aided in 
part by a quarterly Journal of World History. 

Obviously, operating on such a broad front where problems, 
possibilities, and experiments abound in shaping a decent world 
community, there is the constant danger of an excessive diffusion 
of efforts. 

There are two other points which I believe are relevant. 

There is a distinct advantage that in something like UNESCO 
we see emerging a mechanism, an arena, where the individual 
interested in educational, scientific, and cultural matters becomes 
related to the requirements of world problems without losing 
his independence, integrity, and distinctive qualities. This is a 
happy contrast with the Communist mobilization of cultural, 
intellectual, and professional elites for a different kind of inter- 
national apparatus and objectives. UNESCO’s constitution de- 
mands no professions of allegiance or adherence that are in- 
compatible with the freedom and dignity of the individual. 
Whatever educational and cultural resources UNESCO can 
muster and inspire in its member states, and organize and facili- 
tate under the mandates and spirit of its Charter, and whatever 
devotion of individuals and professional groups in member states 
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UNESCO can count on, will, I am convinced, remove that much 
operating territory from the inroads of a power-supported ideol- 
ogy and tyranny. 

Programs for international understanding are not enough if 
they do not include provision for citizen action—everywhere, 
not just in the United States—that is calculated to serve both 
the national community and the international community and 
cooperation in the struggle for peace, freedom, and advance- 
ment. This will prove the real challenge to all of us, including 


UNESCO. 


IV. Overseas Voluntary Programs 
By A. BURNS CHALMERS 


WRITING OF SOUTH AFRICA today, Alan Paton says we are 
watching there a great struggle between the will-to-survival and 
conscience. This struggle is one way of describing what we are 
seeing not only in South Africa but in the world as a whole. 
World revolution is the most impressive outward reality in our 
present world, and one expression of it in political, social, eco- 
nomic—and cultural—spheres is the struggle between will-to- 
survival and conscience. The broad, general point I wish to 
make regarding our subject of coordinating programs for inter- 
national understanding is that, beyond devising coordinating 
mechanisms, we must search for coordinating ideas. One such 
coordinating idea is that our programs should sensitize con- 
science. 

The quickening of conscience on a wide scale may be our one 
ground of hope. All that can be expected is that men of good 
will may have a chance to guide the powerful forces that have 
been let loose. 

Each of us has been asked to present the program of his own 
organization and then to give his views as to the most effective 
means for closer cooperation of efforts in this field. 

Two years ago when some of us now here in this meeting were 
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taking part in an effort to coordinate or correlate programs of 
international understanding, an informational and evaluative 
study of more than 160 programs in this field was made. As we 
know there is a wide variety of activity on a national and inter. 
national scale, including summer sessions and other credit-carry- 
ing experiences, educational tours of general interest or special. 
subject types, work camps, and seminars. The organization which 
I represent, the American Friends Service Committee, is, there. 
fore, one of many organizations conducting programs in the 
field of international understanding. Any attempt to coordinate 
programs with imagination and effectiveness in the total field 
will encounter the seemingly opposite claims of straight coordina. 
tion, on the one hand, and of maintaining diversity, on the other. 

The problem of achieving unity and maintaining diversity at 
the same time is a problem even in the work of one organization. 
In ours, for example, it might be said that our whole program 
is aimed at international understanding. But we could single 
out certain programs, such as the work of our Consultative Com. 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, the international seminars and work 
camps, our international centers in various parts of the world, 
and a newer program of social and technical assistance, as being 
specifically concerned with international understanding. Any 
good results in these programs, however, might easily be can- 
celled out by failure to make our corresponding efforts in the 
field of racial equality. What we are aiming to do is to contribute 
to individual and group development toward responsible, imag- 
inative, and mature world citizenship based on firm spiritual 
foundations. 

There are different levels of international relationships. One 
level is the material one—where material goods are the medium, 
as in the former Marshall Plan. When this is linked with mili- 
tary factors, it is less satisfactory. Another level is beyond the 
material level to the level of person-to-person relationships. “All 
real life,” says Martin Buber, the great Jewish religious philoso- 
pher, “is meeting.” This meeting, according to Buber, must be 
personal in order to be real. As students from many different 
countries take part in a constructive group effort such as a work 
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camp or a seminar, the kind of person-to-person relationship on a 
most real level is possible. Such projects are a proving ground 
for ideas and principles. The ambitious objective of relating the 
ideal to the actual is attempted here. Attitudes can be tested by 
the plumb-line and measuring stick of creative friendship. Benja- 
min Cohen once said that those participating in voluntary pro- 
grams abroad must develop what he called a “‘vocation for inter- 
national friendship.” This may well involve a new outlook, a 
more basic understanding of our present world, and of the aspira- 
tions of peoples who have been and still are oppressed with un- 
speakable poverty, disease, and injustice. 

As we turn again to the general problem of coordinating pro- 
grams for international understanding, with particular reference 
to overseas voluntary programs, we recognize that there are 
these, among other, considerations with which we must deal. 
Some of them I have already suggested. 

1. There is a sharp cleavage among those guiding programs 
in this field. Sometimes it is conscious, sometimes unconscious. 
The cleavage is between emphasis on mechanisms and emphasis 
on ideas. I readily agree that we must avoid overlapping; that 
we must work toward common standards, criteria for partici- 
pants and leadership, and objectives; and that it is desirable to 
develop formulae for joint action. This will necessarily involve 
some attention to mechanism. But the danger of “cultural im- 
perialism’’ lies very close to undue emphasis on mechanism, with 
the resultant narrowing of viewpoint and number of people deter- 
mining the programs to be undertaken. I speak for positive ideas, 
such as the sensitizing of conscience in a time of world revolu- 
tion, rather than a primary preoccupation with mechanism. 

2. Unity in these programs must be achieved without sacri- 
ficing diversity. If ‘‘cultural imperialism” is a phrase indicating 
what must be avoided, “cultural pluralism” is a phrase indicating 
what must be encouraged. The richness and diversity of cultural, 
philosophical, and religious contributions need to be sought and 
disseminated through programs which genuinely aim at the en- 
largement of understanding and at increasing the breadth of out- 
look in those who take part. This creative tension between di- 
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versity and unity will often be in evidence in the work of each 
organization furthering a two-way exchange, and may be a sign 
of opportunity rather than an experience of frustration. As we 
well know, academic freedom and civil liberties, with their guar- 
antees of diversity in thought and expression, are vitally impor- 
tant today. So, too, is the diversity of cultural freedom, com- 
bined with the unity of seeking a common ground, to be sought 
with boldness. 

3. Against the broad canvas of world developments a major 
struggle is that between national interest and world responsi- 
bility. George Kennan and Professor Hans Morgenthau make 
a plausible and strong case for national interest as a guide 
today, the latter warning us against “intoxication with moral 
abstractions”; but I believe that in these overseas voluntary 
programs in international understanding we should stand four- 
square for the full implications of world responsibility. No 
matter how interpreted, we know that national interest—in our 
case carrying with it what a novelist called “the inherent melan- 
choly of power’’—is not a sound foundation. John Gardner 
reminds us of the words of a president of Mexico who said: 
“Poor Mexico! So far from God and so near to the United 
States!” 

4. Programs of international understanding represent an act 
of faith. The total enterprise on which we are engaged cannot 
conclusively and demonstrably be termed valid or successful. 
We are indebted to Howard Wilson who has in various ways 
pointed out that it is an act of faith and then has pointed to 
the necessity for careful studies and tests. What we are doing 
does constitute an act of faith. The vast network of programs 
under government and private agencies, encouraged by founda- 
tions, guided by such organizations as the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education and the National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers, appraised by such competent bodies as UNESCO 
and the Social Science Research Council, can still justify the firm 
faith of so many and become a life-giving and effective instru- 
ment. It is healthy that under these auspices we are here today 
considering the many factors involved in coordination of these 
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far-flung efforts. The Director-General of UNESCO has well 
said: ‘“‘We must understand without bias the historical, geo- 
graphical, economic, social and psychological situation of every 
human group. ... Without understanding, our work would be 
arbitrary: without persuasion, it would be unwelcome: without 
depth, it would be barren: without patience, it would be super- 
ficial.” 

In furthering international understanding, we are attempting 
to help in the rebuilding of the lost contact between the surface 
and the depth of civilization. A radicalness of inquiry forces us 
away from easy, commonplace answers into the depths of the 
problem. Any attempt at voicing answers must speak to, and 
reflect the realities of, a broken world as looked at with a whole 


message of understanding and as looked at under the aspect of 
eternity. 


V. University Services 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


THE PRINCIPAL FACTOR to be safeguarded in university serv- 
ices for foreign students is the factor of variety in relation to 
the characteristics of the institution. Our colleges and univer- 
sities are not cut from the same cloth, and this is all to the good. 

There are, of course, certain features which are sufficiently 
general to be of interest to many universities. For example, the 
comprehensive university will need an assistant dean or director 
whose main responsibility is the supervision and guidance of the 
foreign student contingent. At the University of Illinois this 
role is filled by Professor Arthur Hamilton. His chief duty is 
to get others in the academic departments and in social and 
recreational areas to take responsibility for the guidance of the 
foreign students. The students themselves under such encourage- 
ment are remarkably resourceful, bringing to any campus a rich 
assortment of cultural and artistic contributions. 

Again, common to most of the universities will be a need to 
provide special classes in English. Thus, at the University of 
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Illinois for the coming year we shall have a class in English 
during the summer session for a large group of Colombian stu- 
dents who are to register for academic work at the beginning 
of the fall semester. Not all foreign students need intensive 
instruction, but they will all profit by some form of English 
studies. If they are fluent in the language, it may be that enroll. 
ment in a course in American history or American literature 
will be found appealing. 

Foreign students should be encouraged not only to enter regu- 
larly into the life and learning of the regular student body, but 
also to take part in discussions, panels, lectures, and artistic 
performances for which their past experience offers unique ad- 
vantages. Similarly, they may bring to UNESCO clubs and 
other societies concerned with international affairs insights not 
easily arrived at by the American student. 

One of the chief needs of foreign students is to find out how 
Americans live when they are not on public display. It is not 
enough to have these students go to the big cities, following 
the standard hotel and convention circuit. As they settle down 
for a short or long stay at a university, they should be given 
opportunities to visit private homes, to go on trips, to see fac- 
tories, farms, laboratories, and business enterprises. Many 
students who have taken advantage of such opportunities write 
back to us in warm appreciation of this form of extracurricular 
learning. It is perhaps the best corrective we have to the dis- 
torted views of the American way of life found abroad. 

Some universities have academic organizations of particular 
interest to the foreign student body. At the University of Illi- 
nois this can be said of the Institute of Government and Public 
Affairs under the direction of Professor Royden Dangerfield. 
Also the Fulbright representative of the university has resources 
that bear upon the needs of foreign students generally. At the 
University of Illinois, Professor Horace M. Gray, in getting 
to be expert on Fulbright questions, has become a mine of useful 
information for all foreign students. 

Finally, we should not lose sight of the fact that our chief 
contribution to foreign students is exactly what it is to domestic 
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students, namely, the best teaching and research that we are able 
to provide. No machinery for social contact or travel will make 
up for deficiencies in libraries, laboratories, or classrooms. The 
good university for the American is also the good university for 
the foreign student. After all, is not that thought back of his 
choice to come to the United States and to a particular uni- 
versity ? 


VI. Student Activities 
By WILLIAM T. DENTZER 


Ir seEMs that the role of higher education in affecting inter- 
national understanding generally has been overlooked, though 
people inside and outside of it have paid it periodic lip-service. 
It is encouraging to see real progress being made now. But if 
the role of higher education in this whole picture has been over- 
looked, how much more has the role of students been neglected! 
Soviet Russia surely hasn’t overlooked the importance of stu- 
dents and student activities, and Hitler also realized their im- 
portance. 

Student organizations across the world are doing a great deal 
which affects “international understanding.”” The Communist- 
dominated International Union of Students, professing to rep- 
resent 5,000,000 students in 60 countries, has a tremendous 
program of activity. The IUS Secretariat in Prague, sup- 
ported by the Iron Curtain governments, sends voluminous 
color-illustrated publications in many languages all over the 
world. This is the organization which was one of the sponsors 
of the East Berlin Peace Festival last summer, a gigantic rally 
attended by more than 2,020,000 young people from many 
countries. The Kremlin realizes the importance of capturing the 
minds of tomorrow and uses the IUS very effectively toward 
this end. 

Almost every country in the world has a national union of 
students, their own counterpart of our U.S. National Student 
Association. Unlike the five-year-old USNSA, these national 
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unions are often twenty years old and are well-established on 
the national scene. 

Student activity in the underdeveloped areas is especially im. 
portant. Two out of the last three of Burma’s prime ministers 
were students either during or immediately before the Second 
World War. All of the graduates of the Law School in Indo. 
china last June were judges by September. In the revolution 
preceding the latest one in Bolivia, the students hung the presi- 
dent of the Republic from a‘lamppost. I could tell you still more 
about other interesting student activities as we learned of them 
from South American students at the First Inter - American 
Student Congress, held this past January in Rio de Janeiro. 

Illiteracy is high—90 percent often—in these areas. What 
students think there is important, for they make up a large por- 
tion of the literate population, and the literate groups lead the 
illiterate. It is because of this that our thoughts on international 
relations must not be only in terms of now, but also in terms of 
tomorrow. Tomorrow’s international relationships are often 
made today; this, I think, should emphasize the importance of 
international student relations. 

There is one more point which should be stressed before deal- 
ing with the problem of coordinating programs for international 
understanding. That is this: that voluntary groups in the United 
States often can do perhaps even more than the Department of 
State in effecting good international relations and friendliness 
toward the United States. The efforts of the Department abroad 
often are labeled as “government propaganda,” but American 
people abroad acting as just plain persons who honestly are inter- 
ested in peace, liberty, and democracy, and in helping foreign 
groups, can do a tremendous amount of good for the free world 
as they operate free from the label of ‘‘agent of the State De- 
partment.” 

I cannot begin to cover my subject in this short space of time, 
but I will sketch briefly (1) what NSA is doing internationally, 
(2) where the need for coordination of programs seems to be, 
and (3) what the most effective means of cooperation may be. 
The international program of the National Student Associa- 
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tion has expanded enormously this year and promises to expand 
even more next year. 

Perhaps the most outstanding part of the program lies in its 
cooperation with the International Coordinating Secretariat, 
established this past January in Edinburgh, Scotland, for the 
purpose of coordinating and assisting the programs of non- 
Communist national student unions in their operation. The Edin- 
burgh conference itself was a big achievement. There, repre- 
sentatives of more than a million students, including delegates 
from Indonesia, Brazil, Iraq, Israel, Malaya, the Union of South 
Africa, Australia, Canada, the United States, Yugoslavia, and 
all of Western Europe, took a significant step forward in the 
field of international student activities in establishing the Sec- 
retariat. 

NSA also took part this January in the First Inter-American 
Student Congress, which marked the first time in history that 
the national student unions in most of the countries of the Amer- 
icas had sent representatives to discuss common problems and 
possibilities for joint action. Though much anti-United States 
feeling was prevalent, the NSA representatives ultimately were 
well received. A Pan-American Student Bureau was formed as 
a result of the meeting to facilitate the exchange of persons and 
information. This is the beginning of a vast new field of closer 
cooperation among the students of the Americas. 

The National Student Association also has been active in 
sponsoring seminars in various areas of the world. This sum- 
mer, for the third consecutive year, NSA will sponsor the Inter- 
national European Student Seminar, which brings together 
student leaders from the United States and Western European 
countries for a six-week session in Germany. We are also in the 
process of exploring the possibility of a student seminar in South- 
east Asia, and an NSA representative is now in that area. Next 
year may see NSA sponsorship of a similar seminar in the Mid- 
dle East; difficulties this year made this impossible. 

Working through the Harvard University Student Council, 
the NSA International Student Information Service is going out 
regularly to Southeast Asia and the Middle East as a technical 
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publication on student activities and programs. Another bul. 
letin, La Vida Estudiantil (Student Life) is a publication in 
Spanish by the NSA International News Center at Georgia 
Institute of Technology. This newspaper, sent to Latin-Amer. 
ican university student governments, is aimed at explaining 
American college life and activities by students. 

Potentially the most important of its international activities 
is NSA’s work on the Students Mutual Assistance Program. 
This program, worked in conjunction with other Western Euro. 
pean student unions, is fundamentally “Point Four’ on the stu- 
dent level. Its purpose is to send technical information and 
technical teams of students experienced in such fields as engi- 
neering, medicine, social work, administration, agriculture, etc., 
to underdeveloped areas as advisers to student unions and stu- 
dent governments. SMAP also is aimed at several other activi- 
ties, one of which is the increase of scholarship opportunities 
available for foreign students in other countries. 

NSA also operates the lowest-cost travel program in the 
United States as a service to the student community, providing 
opportunities to ““Work, Travel, and Study Abroad” at prices 
within the reach of students. Each summer, more than 400 col- 
lege students take advantage of this operation, which is run on 
a technical basis by full-time professional employees. 

There are many other international programs operated by 
NSA, too numerous to mention, including sending student teams 
to Latin-American universities, having representatives in Yugo- 
slavia, Mexico, and at the UNESCO meeting in Paris, and 
running a “Pen Pals” center at Wayne University. 

The association also has a representative on the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, is a member of the Young 
Adult Council which is the American affiliate of the World As- 
sembly of Youth, sponsors the World Student Service Fund 
along with several other groups, and is assisting a new group 
called International Development Placement Association, a stu- 
dent group whose aim is to place young United States teachers 
in African schools for short-term service. 
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NSA recently has become especially active in the field of inter- 
national educational exchange. 

It is evident that, for many years, foreign students have been 
coming to the United States with a language barrier, a difficulty 
in “conceptualizing,” and many other handicaps, only to become 
engrossed in a four-year study of physics, chemistry, or engi- 
neering which keeps them from becoming fully acquainted with 
the educational community. Often they stay together in cliques, 
perhaps because they sense a real or imagined attitude of distance 
on the part of native American students. At the end of four 
or six years, they return to their countries to become good 
technicians, but their contacts with many groups of people in 
the United States have been extremely limited. 

This is not always true, of course, though it is a fairly valid 
generalization. It is certainly more true in the case of students 
from underdeveloped areas, the majority of whom I think return 
to their homelands with an attitude ranging from mild disap- 
pointment to bitter cynicism regarding ‘“‘the American way of 
life.” If this is true, then educational exchange surely is falling 
down in one of its most important aspects. 

NSA has asked the Department of State and other agencies 
to consider a general type of plan whereby student leaders in 
foreign countries would be brought over to the United States 
for a period of about one year only. They would be placed 
under the charge of the student government at a college and the 
dean of students or foreign student adviser, who together would 
work out a program which would enable them to study, not any 
particular technical subject, but instead, the way we Americans 
live in Our own sometimes crazy fashion. 

The students would live in fraternity houses, dormitories, and 
American homes. They would work on student government com- 
mittees, study student organizations, participate in carefully 
planned seminars with American student leaders of various sub- 
jects, attend several classes in their field of interest (i.e., eco- 
nomics, political science), visit factories and labor unions, survey 
the higher educational system in the United States and travel a 
bit around the country to see other parts of America. Then they 
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would return to their own countries at the end of the year, while 
they are still influential leaders in their student groups. 

The other programs of educational exchange should be con- 
tinued, of course; but we think there is also a real need for some 
plan such as this. The Department of State is often rather justly 
criticized for the lack of an “educational approach,” though 
there are many indications that this is becoming a thing of the 
past. 

This new approach is being tried on a pilot basis for the com- 
ing year. If it works, it will be spread no doubt to other coun- 
tries and on an increased basis. The Institute of International 
Education also has given NSA the opportunity to select several 
incoming foreign students for such a program, while we are 
working directly with the Indian government on an exchange 
program in the Middle West. 

With this emphasis on educational exchange, we are trying 
to impress on local student governments across the nation the 
importance of seeing that programs are worked out on campus 
to make those foreign students already on campus feel more 
welcome as our friends and more a part of the campus com- 
munity. NSA emphasized this strongly when it was one of the 
leaders in bringing displaced persons to American campuses, 
and it is emphasizing it again. It is a real pity that so large a 
number of foreign students leave the United States with a feel- 
ing of some sort of disappointment, largely because of our own 
default of responsibility. 

You now have a picture of some of the things NSA is 
attempting to do in the realm of international affairs. Now, 
where do we see the need for coordination? 

For one thing, there might be more coordination on such ex- 
change programs as mentioned above. We also could use some 
of your facilities in working out foreign student tours of the 
United States in the summer months. At this time student gov- 
ernment activity at almost all colleges is at a complete standstill 
and dependable agencies are needed to arrange accommodations 
and itineraries when groups of students reach a given spot on 
their tour. 
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A joint approach on some fund-raising is also a possibility. 
By the end of the year, NSA will have raised approximately 
$50,000 for international activities. We could use even more, 
and there is always the problem of money for next year’s pro- 
grams, which indeed are ever expanding. 

The association would also like to use your facilities to help 
find qualified students to represent it on various missions. For 
example, we are looking for keen students with a knowledge of 
student activities, national and international affairs, experience, 
and a knowledge of certain languages to serve on teams visiting 
foreign countries, to act as translators for NSA guests in the 
United States, and to accept fellowships abroad where they 
would also observe student conditions for us. 

These are examples where cooperation and sometimes co- 
ordination can take place—and that is how we arrive at the third 
point: what the most effective means of coordination may be. 

This much seems certain. An exchange center, a clearinghouse 
of information on the activities of organizations in this field of 
international cultural exchange, is needed badly. Such an agency 
could serve as a reference point for those organizations inter- 
ested in this field. On the basis of information provided, vari- 
ous organizations could comment on and help improve the work 
of other groups in given areas; could provide certain contacts, 
for example, in geographical areas in which both are operat- 
ing; and in general, work out bilateral or multilateral approaches 
on the basis of information on each other’s work. Of course, 
this would be on a purely voluntary basis. 

Cooperation is possible and is needed on a national level. 
But the information must be made available. The American 
Council on Education has a Canada—United States Committee 
on Education. It could be that the ACE would want to use the 
week-end exchange programs working now between Canadian 
and United States universities in part of the work of this com- 
mittee. Cooperation between the Institute of Student Personnel 
Services in Japan—which, incidentally, is doing tremendous 
work—and NSA with its contacts with Japanese student groups, 
can help the work of both. There can be cooperation on NSA 
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programs in the Middle East and Southeast Asia, as is evident 
from the previous speakers’ statements. On many cases, we can 
work together on certain legislative matters, for example, the 
amendment of certain provisions of the McCarran Act. 

Some cooperation can take place also on the local level as 
members and member groups of organizations are informed by 
their national offices of the possibility for cooperation with the 
local groups of other organizations in the same vicinity. 

It will be a big job to get something like this under way and 
keep it going. Unlike the Soviets, we cannot regiment any group 
nor force it to do what it may not particularly care to take the 
trouble to do. But I think all of us clearly see the real need for 
something to be accomplished soon. True, there will be difficul- 
ties, technical and otherwise, in bringing it to fruition. The 
important thing is that the need is clear and that the will is 
there; the way must surely follow. 





Integrated Knowledge in the 
Curriculum 


By E. D. DURYEA, JR. 


O INTERPRET the development of curriculum in American 
colleges and universities in terms of a dialectical theory 
of history undoubtedly is to oversimplify. Yet, such in- 

terpretation does give a real insight into curricular changes 
currently under way.’ 

The thesis of such a dialectic appeared in the curriculum of 
the early American colleges of the days before the Civil War. 
In those schools, all students studied all subjects of the cur- 
riculum. They came to college well grounded in Greek and Latin, 
and in college increased their knowledge of these ancient lan- 
guages, studied the classics, and went through the drills of 
mathematics, natural philosophy, ethics, rhetoric, and similar 
subjects. Adherents of this classical, humanistic education held 
the values of education to be timeless and unchanging and its 
purpose to be the development of the intellectual powers of 
the individual. College study in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries had a unity based on subjects common to all 
who received the bachelor’s degree. 

The rapidly changing life of the nineteenth century antiquated 
this curriculum. The causes of the changes were several. Within 
higher education, influenced by the great German universities, 
scholars of this nation turned to the physical and, later, social 
sciences and took up, in addition to teaching responsibilities, 
the new task of increasing man’s knowledge. The classics became 

*The Hegelian dialectic theory of development is referred to here. Under this 
theory, man’s historical cultural development is completely determined by a dialec- 
tical law consisting of the thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Thus, history is a 
process under which the outcome, synthesis, results from a conflict between the 
original idea, thesis, and a counter-idea, antithesis. 

For this paper, the dialectic is used to clarify the understanding of the curricular 
development, not to imply that it is inevitable. By considering the dialectic process, 
one gets insights into the current situation as a synthesis of previous developments 


and at the same time a situation entirely new and different. The synthesis of this 
paper, modern integrated education, will undoubtedly become a new thesis. 
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an increasingly less important part of what men knew. Concur- 
rently, power in society shifted from men of broad cultural 
backgrounds, such as Franklin, Washington, and Jefferson, to 
practical business and industrial leaders with names such as 
Morgan, Rockefeller, and Carnegie. Frontiers of land and in- 
dustry came to need scientists, engineers, lawyers, and various 
technically and professionally educated men. Money became 
power, and the frontiers fostered freedom. Both instilled in the 
people a hardheaded materialism. The older humanistic study 
failed to serve any purpose discernible to the great bulk of the 
citizenry. 

The antithesis of the dialectic was the opinion which supported 
specialization and its partners, new knowledge and the elective 
point of view. It arose out of the dynamics of nineteenth- 
century American society and was heralded by the founding of 
professional schools* and especially the passage of the Morrill 
Land-Grant College Act of 1862, which provided federal land 
for funds for colleges “where the leading object shall be, with- 
out excluding other scientific and classical studies and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts, ....” This specialized 
education stressed the preparation of students for vocational 
success rather than for cultural leisure. It entered the college 
curriculum by means of what has been called the elective point 
of view, the mechanism for curricular requirements which allowed 
students to choose wholly or in part the subjects or courses they 
would study. 

We have today ample evidence of the influence of the special- 
ized, knowledge-centered education with its full flavor of the 
German-originated science. Instead of teachers, college profes- 
sors are primarily economists, chemists, biologists, engineers, 
etc. The specialization of college study into fields of knowledge 
requires no illustration. The specialists of esoteric study domi- 
nate the councils of higher education. 

But they are challenged, and the challenge has come from 


* Shefheld Scientific School at Yale (1849), Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard 
(1847), Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute (1824), and many similar institutions. 
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what is termed here the synthesis of the dialectic, a belief in the 
need for an integration of knowledge. It has arisen in this cen- 
tury, pioneered by what is known as the general or survey course; 
but its essential character contains much more than a new way 
of teaching or a new presentation of knowledge. 

In one sense, this development can be viewed in terms of the 
function of colleges and universities in society. By and large, 
the early colleges trained students for participation in a class 
which recognized the importance of humanistic study for the 
cultured gentleman and scholar. The elective point of view 
opened the doors wide to students from all classes, but it did 
so for very individualistic purposes. Higher education in the 
specialist tradition assisted students to attain personal success 
in terms of the prevailing doctrines of rugged individualism. 
The service to the great national growth came as a by-product. 
Those urging integration of knowledge see an important social 
need. In the words of Brooks Adams, they recognize that 
modern society requires a “high order of generalizing mind.” 
W. H. Cowley keynoted clearly this reaction against specializa- 
tion: “Research and special education dominate the modern 
university with the result that the professional man, including 
the professor, has become the ‘new barbarian . . . more learned 
than ever before,’ but dangerously out of touch with the ‘system 
of vital ideas’ of other specialties and of society at large.” * 

Integration synthesizes the importance of unity found in the 
liberal education of the early colleges with the importance of 
the constant search for new facts and specialized knowledge 
stressed during the last hundred years. It does so by means of 
a scholarship which derives new insights into the meaning of 
mankind’s accumulated knowledge. It seeks to draw together 
the works of specialists that their relationships may become clear. 
It represents a kind of Gestalt by which scholars gain knowledge 
that is more than the sum of the special subjects. It reflects a 
shift in educational emphasis which makes colleges and univer- 
sities function vitally for the needs of a complex, technological 


* Unpublished lectures, Stanford University, 1948. 
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society as specialization a century ago brought them in line with 
industrial and geographic expansion. 

So far, integration has come primarily by means of general 
and survey courses and many experimental college programs, 
ranging from the Great Books curriculum of St. Johns College 
to the completely individual-student-centered program at Sarah 
Lawrence. More generally, programs have been patterned on 
the Chicago, Columbia, and Harvard plans of general courses 
and on functional curriculums based on a broad view of student 
needs, such as the courses in the Basic College at Michigan 
State College. 

Increasingly, the emphasis for integration has shifted to the 
graduate schools as the various general and survey courses make 
evident the need for broadly educated teachers. The Columbia 
College report of 1946 highlighted the problem with the pro- 
posal that the general studies in science would require a staff of 
fully qualified men, collected and trained over a period of years. 

In 1946 Howard Mumford Jones proposed a new graduate 
program and urged a new kind of graduate school. “I believe,” 
he wrote, ‘“‘we must create in selected universities hospitable to 
the idea, a new graduate educational unit to be called the Grad- 
uate College, the primary purpose of which shall be not the 
training of research workers but the education of persons com- 
petent to teach intelligently the general work of the liberal col- 
lege.’ * The Syracuse University program inaugurated two 
years later went forward toward this end, and now offers study 
toward doctorates in the humanities, the social sciences, and the 
sciences. Graduate programs integrating specialized depart- 
ments have appeared in other institutions. The precedent has 
been established, and a trend set. 

A major obstacle to integration, however, remains unchal- 
lenged. Specialized departments continue to monopolize the 
opportunities for academic appointment. Obviously, until this 
situation changes, no progress toward genuine integrated schol- 
arship and teaching will result. The necessities of earning a 


“Jones, Education and World Tragedy (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1946), pp. 151-52. 
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living and of professional advancement, and all they imply, will 
keep the best faculty members well specialized in the scope of 
their work. The generalist remains without academic respect 
and opportunity for professional advancement. 

The final step of the synthesis to meet the challenge of twen- 
tieth-century living will come when the integrative scholar gets 
a position of prestige, free to study and teach in this most vital 
area and to advance professionally. To start this movement, 
we need to consider a step outside the bounds of traditional 
academic organization. Perhaps such a move will come with 
the appointment of professors of general areas of knowledge, 
either in established departments or outside of them. Thus, the 
future may bring to universities and colleges generally pro- 
fessors of humanities, of social sciences, of biological sciences, 
and so forth. Such appointments well may lead to new depart- 
ments and to new general fields of study. 

Integrated education in this sense involves much more than 
general and survey courses taught by traditional specialists or 
men without proper preparation. It requires teachers who can 
stimulate students intent on vocational-centered specialties to see 
new horizons that give life a much larger meaning. It must have 
scholars who can stimulate themselves to the search for keener 
insights into the sum total of mankind’s knowledge. 











The Democratic Aspects of 
Vocational Education 
By BENJAMIN J. NOVAK 


tional education in its philosophy and practice can be alto- 

gether compatible with our best democratic ideals. It is 
well that we take stock frequently in order to determine whether 
our educational program is indeed democratic in its conception 
and operation. 

In the United States it is stated as a democratic aim that each 
individual is entitled to the optimum development of his poten- 
tialities to the end that he will attain his maximum productivity 
and self-realization, while contributing to the stability and prog- 
ress of family, community, national, and world societies. Exam- 
ined in this light, our educational system has much to do. In 
our country the generally accepted view is that all are entitled 
to twelve years of free public education. Publicly supported 
junior colleges, institutes, colleges, and universities have in many 
places extended the opportunities beyond this. 

Should public education in a democracy be the same for all? 
Is there a common educational ground for the physician, engineer, 
craftsman, machine operator, laborer, nurse, and housewife? 
There is, but this does not mean the provision of one academic, 
general, or other unvaried curriculum for all. All members of 
our society have common need for the communicative and fund- 
amental computational skills. Our social heritage needs to be 
understood, appreciated, and lived. Health, recreational, ethi- 
cal, and cultural development must be fostered. The duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship need to be learned and practiced. 
The industrial, scientific, and economic bases of our civilization 
call for study and experience. Everyone should learn early about 
the existence of more than thirty thousand different occupations 
in the United States. Opportunities must be provided for the 
study and exploration of occupational fields at the same time that 
there is self-evaluation and self-understanding, leading ultimately 
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to a well-grounded vocational choice, coupled with an effective 
program for acquiring specific occupational skills. Throughout 
all education emphasis is needed upon the point of view that 
all legitimate occupations from office manager and physician to 
menial worker and laborer are equally worthy. Such is the 
essence of democracy. 

Education, in carrying out the aims just outlined, has much 
that is common, but needs differentiation with regard to apti- 
tudes, achievements, experience, physical condition, vocational 
plans, and interests of the students. 

Federally aided vocational education (industrial, agriculture, 
distributive, and home economics) represents one form of public 
education which attempts to meet the vocational and general 
needs of some of our youth, just as academic, commercial, and 
industrial arts curricula are provided for the corresponding 
needs of other students. The common characteristic of all forms 
of public education is that they have the basic duty of developing 
integrated, responsible, cooperative citizenship, but they differ 
in vocational objectives. There should never under any cir- 
cumstance be any social or other artificial cleavage on the basis of 
these divergent vocational objectives. One preventative is a broad 
sharing of community projects and other common activities by all 
students, irrespective of curriculum. 

Charges of undemocratic discrimination have been leveled 
against vocational programs because of the widespread prac- 
tice of selecting students for admission to industrial courses. 
These charges are basically unfounded, but reflect the opera- 
tion of several important variables which need to be brought 
to light and examined. In the first place, federally supported 
vocational programs are in most sections of the United States 
inadequate to meet the needs of the community and can ac- 
commodate only a fraction of those who apply. Selective pro- 
cedures help to provide an objective basis for admitting the 
numbers of students for whom provision can be made. Sec- 
ondly, in-school industrial education as it now exists is in- 
tended for the needs of only one segment (even though a 
large one) of the general school population. Not all of the peo- 
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ple are interested in, or capable of, succeeding in a skilled trade, 
nor can an indefinite number of recruits be absorbed by one 
given occupation. Moreover, the industrial curricula now offered 
cover only a few hundred of the skilled trades. There are many 
others, while the thousands of semiskilled and unskilled trades 
are not taught specifically in public schools at all. It is usually 
not feasible to do so because the short training period does not 
warrant the expenditure. Vocational programs as such are not 
equipped to meet the needs of the mentally retarded, many of 
the physically handicapped, and those whose vocational interests 
and aptitudes are not on the skilled occupations level. The 
American educational system will not be truly democratic until 
it makes more adequate provision for these needs. 

A third factor in connection with selection by vocational 
schools is the unfortunate necessity that exists in so large a 
measure for a kind of negative guidance. Many students apply 
for vocational courses on a misguided basis. Some seek entry 
because they are not doing well in other schools, some because 
of urging by academic teachers, others because they have heard 
of good wages in some vaguely understood industrial field, and 
still others with a host of equally ill-defined and unsatisfactory 
motives. To be sure, some of these poorly motivated choices 
may in chance fashion prove to be sound, but it is far less waste- 
ful and far more desirable from a democratic standpoint to have 
intelligent student planning and choices, growing out of contin- 
uous and comprehensive programs of guidance in which each 
student learns to evaluate himself and acquire some understand- 
ing of the occupational world. Fortunately, the George-Barden 
Act of 1946 provides federal support for vocational guidance 
activities in the public schools, and some progress has been made 
in this direction to supplement state and local efforts. 

Within vocational curricula themselves care must be taken 
that students not only learn about democratic procedures but 
are taught in a democratic fashion, with opportunities to put 
democratic methods into practice. This can be done by encourag- 
ing student initiative and self-direction. Student government and 
other activities in which the school provides laboratory experi- 
ence in democratic participation are important. 
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Continuous guidance is needed. Once a student has made a 
choice of a curriculum, industrial or otherwise, it cannot be as- 
sumed that he cannot or should not change. It may be that he 
would be better served by another program in the school or by 
some other school altogether. In order that such changes be 
effectuated, it is necessary that the vocational and other school 
personnel be well acquainted with the work of each other, and 
cooperate for the welfare of all the students. There can be no 
place for antagonism between any groups of school personnel. 
Guidance in personal, financial, health, and other problems also 
is needed in vocational programs, just as it is needed in other 
kinds of curricula. 


Vocational education is one provision made by our demo- 
cratic society to ensure the development of occupational and civic 
eficiency by a segment of American youth possessed of certain 
characteristics and interests. Academic, commercial, and other 
curricula likewise serve these functions for groups of students 
having other personal attributes. 

Our educational scheme cannot be deemed to be truly and fully 
democratic until it serves the needs of the remainder of the stu- 
dent population who cannot cope with the developmental and 
vocational patterns provided in the educational curricula now 
extant. 

The following are suggested as ameliorating steps: 

1. Expand present curricular offerings to meet more different 
occupational needs. 

2. Equalize as much as possible educational offerings in dif- 
ferent geographic regions, particularly smaller population areas. 

3. Make more adequate provision for the mentally retarded, 
the superior student, and the physically handicapped. 

4. Develop guidance programs in all schools on all levels to 
the end that each student will be able to realize more fully his 
potentialities and make more sound educational, personal, and 
vocational choices. 

5. For the many occupational skills which cannot be acquired 
within the schools, cooperate with industry in apprenticeships, 
on-the-job training, and school-work programs. 
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6. Financing should be such that every youth shall be equally 
able to attain his maximum educational and personal develop- 
ment without undue stress, or prejudice to his growth of initia- 
tive and responsibility. 

7. Educational experience must be made real to nonacademic 
and nontechnically minded youth. - This implies a departure from 
a diluted abstract curriculum, to be replaced by new curricula 
based upon a study of these young people and their needs. Ele- 
ments in such instruction might well feature excursions, school- 
work experience, and projects. 

8. School experience in the practice of democracy is helpful. 
Student government and classroom opportunities for self-direc- 
tion in which responsibility becomes associated with rights are 
suggested. 

9. It is of utmost importance that students, teachers, and 
parents associated with all types and levels of schools and cur- 
ricula know the work and common aims of each other. High 
school students of all curricula—vocational, commercial, aca- 
demic, industrial arts, and others—need mutually shared expe- 
rience in committee work, school government, athletics, and in 
many other directions. Teachers and parents need to visit and 
know the various kinds of school programs and their purposes. 
All people must be aware that curricula are not better or poorer, 
that legitimate occupations are not more or less desirable, and 
that all youth are not good and bad—as much as they are differ- 
ent with varying interests, experiences, and needs. 

When more of these aims are achieved, then vocational and 
all other education in America will be more nearly democratic 
in ideal and practice. 








The Pan American Commission 
on History 


By ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


national cooperation among scholars is being carried on 
by the five-year-old Commission on History, a branch of 


the twenty-year-old Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History. 


| SIGNIFICANT and in many ways unique experiment in inter- 


The commission is the only intergovernmental organization of 
a permanent character devoted specifically to history and anthro- 
pology, and membership in it is confined to the Western Hemis- 
phere, whereas its only close counterpart, the International 
Committee on Historical Sciences, is a private organization 
which girdles the globe. The activities of the International 
Committee are confined largely to the preparation of a bibliog- 
raphy and the holding of a quinquennial Congress of Historical 
Sciences. The Pan American Commission matches both these 
activities and also engages in several others as well. These are 
supplemented by the work of its semi-autonomous standing com- 
mittees, which include one on the history of ideas and another on 
the independence movement. 

Many of the commission’s activities lead to publication. Not 
counting its two journals,’ it already has more than thirty pub- 
lications to its credit, though its first meeting was held and its 
program adopted as recently as October 1947. Among these 
are works on municipal history, by various authors, and on Span- 
ish American colonial law by the world-famous Spanish historian 
and jurist, the late Rafael Altamira. The commission has made 
progress with four series of special country-by-country studies: 
one each on the teaching of history (in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities), on historical monuments, on American missions to 
European archives, and on leading historians no longer living 


*Revista de Historia de América and Boletin Bibliografico de Antropologta 
Americana. 
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(living historians of the Americas are listed in the usual Who's 
Who fashion in a biographical directory which the commission 
has almost ready for publication). 

All the United States studies in these four series have been 
published. They are: The Teaching of History in the United 
States, by William H. Cartwright, of Boston University, and 
Arthur C. Bining, of the University of Pennsylvania; United 
States Historical and Archaeological Monuments, by Ronald F. 
Lee, of the National Park Service; United States Missions to 
European Archives, by Roscoe S. Hill; Francis Parkman, by 
Richard Sonderegger, of Harvard University; and Frederick 
Jackson Turner, by Merle Curti, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin.” 

The last two items, like all the other biographical studies in 
the famous-historians series, are of pamphlet size. Their 
brevity increases their value for the nonspecialist. The series 
is designed to accompany the portraits of famous historians of 
the Americas (two to each country) which is being assembled 
in Mexico City in the headquarters building of the commission 
and its parent organization, the Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History. Most of the portraits have already been 
presented and are now on exhibition there. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to note that the 
commission's quest for a portrait of Francis Parkman led to the 
discovery of a lost portrait of this great American historian in 
Boston. The Colonial Society of Massachusetts generously paid 
the cost of having a copy of it painted for the commission. Sim- 
ilarly, the portrait of Frederick Jackson Turner was donated by 
a group of his former students and admirers. The choice of 
these two historians to represent the United States was made 
by the council of the American Historical Association. This is 
one illustration of the way in which private individuals and so- 
cieties have aided in carrying forward the work of this inter- 
governmental agency; and their aid has been not only valuable, 
but indispensable. 


2 All of the foregoing volumes have been published in Mexico City, the seat of 
the Commission on History. They have appeared at various times since the com- 
mission was organized in 1947. 
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Another illustration is provided by the support which the 
Rockefeller Foundation has given specific projects of the com- 
mission from time to time. Most recently—in July 1951—the 
foundation made two substantial grants to the commission, one 
of $30,000 for its History of the Americas project, and another 
of $15,000 for the use of its Committee on the History of Ideas. 
Smaller grants had already been made by the foundation for 
other purposes, such as the preparation of the Cuban and United 
States volumes in the commission’s historiography series, and a 
study of the present and future program of the commission. 


Projects now under way include a study looking toward the 
improvement of textbooks in Mexico and the United States. 
Recently initiated, this study is being carried forward by a joint 
Mexican-United States committee, the United States section of 
which is headed by Lewis Hanke, director of the Institute of 
Latin-American Studies, University of Texas. 

Further advanced is the History of the Americas project men- 
tioned above. The commission will not itself write a history of 
the Americas (that would involve too many political and other 
difficulties), but it will produce outlines, monographs, and es- 
says which it believes will stimulate and help individual historians 
to do the job. 

This project is already making good progress under the gen- 
eral direction of the commission’s chairman, Silvio Zavala, an 
outstanding Mexican historian. His staff of historians and an- 
thropologists is drawn from Latin America, the United States, 
Canada, and the European possessions in America. The project 
embraces the whole of America, and the whole of its history. It 
is divided into three main parts: pre-Columbian, colonial, and 
national. Each of these parts has its own subdirector, chosen 
according to the soundest criteria of scholarship. For example, 
in view of the fact that the study of the national period is more 
advanced in the United States than in most other parts of 
America, and the sources more abundant and more centrally 
located in this country, the post of subdirector of this period was 
assigned to a United States historian, Charles C. Griffin, of Vas- 
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sar College, managing editor of the Hispanic American His- 
torical Review. A special session of the American Historical 
Association’s annual meeting on December 30, 1952, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be devoted to a critical discussion of the His- 
tory of the Americas project as it has developed up to that time 
(it is to be completed by December 1953). 

The program of this session provides for the discussion not 
only of the relation of the various parts of America to one an- 
other, but also of the relation of the Americas to the rest of the 
world. This reflects the spirit that animates the commission at 
all times, both in its scholarly work and in its institutional rela- 
tions. In neither respect is there any taint of hemispheric isola- 
tionism, of a closed, self-sufficient regionalism. To be sure, the 
commission carries on and profits by the long and robust tradition 
of inter-American cooperation, and the main focus of its interest 
is America. But it recognizes as one of its major themes the 
interrelation between America and other parts of the world. 
Accordingly, it has from the outset cooperated with UNESCO; it 
maintains official consultants in Spain, Portugal, France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy, and other European countries, and in the 
Philippines; and its chairman (as a private scholar) is a member 
of the International Committee on Historical Sciences. 

Though the commission is only five years old, some of its ac- 
tivities have been carried on for a much longer time by its par- 
ent organization, the Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History, which was created by the Havana Inter-American Con- 
ference of 1928 and held its first meeting in 1931. For example, 
one of the commission’s two learned journals, the Revista de 
Historia de América, was founded in 1938, has been published 
continuously since that time, and was merely taken over by the 
commission when it began to function nine years later. Its crea- 
tion was a part of the general reorganization of the institute in 
1946, at which time all the scholarly and scientific work of the 
institute was entrusted to three commissions, one each on cartog- 
raphy, geography, and history. The general administration of 
the institute is in the hands of an executive committee and a presi- 


dent; since 1950 the latter post has been held by Robert H. Ran- 
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dall, of Washington, D.C., former chairman of the Commission 
on Cartography. 

Each commission consists of one national member from each 
country belonging to the Organization of American States (21 
in all), and each national member is assisted by an advisory 
committee consisting of representatives of appropriate learned 
societies, professional organizations, and government agencies. 

The main purpose of the institute’s reorganization in the com- 
mission form in 1946 was to increase its professional efficiency. 
The reform has been conspicuously successful in the case of the 
Commission on History, which has accomplished far more in 
this field in the five years of its life than was accomplished in 
the preceding fifteen years since the founding of the institute. 
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F. W. Larrentz & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Executive Offices, New York City 
Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 










AMERICAN CounciL on EpucaTion 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sirs: 

We have examined the recorded cash receipts and disbursements of the American 
Council on Education for the period from July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances, except that we did not confirm by direct cor- 
respondence the membership dues received during the period under review. 

In our opinion, except for the procedure noted above in regard to membership dues, 
the accompanying statements of cash receipts and disbursements present fairly the 
recorded cash transactions of the American Council on Education for the period from 
July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, in conformity with generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding period. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F, W. Larrentz & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 

















Washington, D.C. 
September 18, 1952 










OPERATIONS 


A comparative summary of the operations of the General Fund for the year ended 
June 30, 1952, with those of the preceding year is as follows: 









Year Ended 
——-—_—_— Increase 
June 30,1952 June 30, 1951 Decrease* 
Receipts: ‘ . 
SPONDS cc008 wre Te Rk $114,937.50 $ 2,425.00 
Appropriatio ns from the Reserve Fund and the General - 
Education Board Fund........... pier ean . 30,000.00 41,500.00 11, 500.00* 
Reimbursements for services. .... ebbaeed me 39,745.13 4,660.26 
NINN, a0 en esnenea erncce phe secneire 275.78 —- 275.78 



















DS cib.kb ns otvc.cuenwes 





$196,182.63 $ 4,138.96" 





. $192,043.6 







Disbursements: 
Administrative expenses. paVewesruver ky Peres 2 $155,068.63 $18,226.77 
Committees of Council . ck GOA NaR EL ee des ae ee wee EO 13,954.20 16,006.34 2,052.14 
NN os Suhr ne caw se Gaeew eee Wale weirs 12,173.66 — 12,173.66 
ae epeae — 7,946.36 7,946.36" 





Contingent (net). . 











$179,021.33 











$20,401. 3 


Total disbursements. . $199,423. 











Excess of disbursements over receipts or (receipts over dis- 
III dk 40 caese én ae Nevbbae tens au aaeeten 





$ 7,379.59 $(17,161.30) $24,540.89 








The above summary does not reflect receipts and disbursements of the Reserve Fund 
and the General Education Board Fund which were included with the General Fund ina 
comparative summary of the combined operations of these three funds in the report for 
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the year ended June 30, 1951. The operations of these three funds are reported separately 
for the year ended June 30, 1952, and comparative summaries of the operations of the 
Reserve Fund and the General Education Board Fund will be found in following sections 
of this report. 


A comparative summary of Reserve Fund operations for the year ended June 30, 1952, 
with those of the preceding year is as follows: 
Year Ended 


June 30,1952 June 30,1951 
Receipts: 


Contributions. .... ; : _ bua : ; $ 
Interest on investments eee ‘ ; ve aokict 2,239.26 





$300,000.00 





Total receipts. ... . $ 2,239.26 $300,000.00 


Disbursements: 
Allocation to General Fund for general support . eseeeees. $30,000.00 $— 
Accrued interest included in purchase price of investments. .... . wits 919.25 — 
Total disbursements. ... d ¢ixvehea ‘ane TTT tt $— 
Decrease in fund balance during year steno atats seotsecns See $— 





A comparative summary of the operations of the General Education Board Fund for 
the years ended June 30, 1952, and June 30, 1951, is as follows: 











Year Ended 
June 30, 1952 June 30, 1951 
Receipts: 
Interest on U.S. Savings Bonds ‘a $— $ 12,700.00 
Interest on loan to Building Fund ; 1,264.20 ——- 
Total receipts. ...... , i Raxne ... $ 1,264.20 $ 12,700.00 
Disbursements: 
Allocation to General Fund for general support : ; seecavesas: a aa $ 41,500.00 
Increase or (decrease) in fund during year. . . bine $ 1, 264. 20 $ (28,800.00) 


Operation of the American Council on Education Building resulted in net income of 
$35,055.20, before mortgage and loan curtailment and interest payments, for the period 
from July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, as compared to net income of $3,601.27, before mort- 
gage curtailme nt ‘and interest payments, for the preceding year’s operations. 

A comparative summary of the cash recei pts and disbursements of the Building Fund 
for the year ended June 30, 1952, with those of the preceding year is as follows: 


Year Ended 


— Decrease 
June 30,1952 June 30,1951 Increase* 
Receipts: 
Proceeds from mortgage ‘ $s — $105 ,000.00 $105 ,000.00 
Settlement with former tenant for depreciation during 
occupancy ; == 17,500.00 17,500.00 
Proceeds from loans from other funds --— 56,120.00 56,120.00 
Transfers from other funds ——- 29 ,381.49 29,381.49 
Reimbursement for special electrical installation ~-- 2,500.00 2,500.00 
Net income from operations of building 35,055.20 3,601.27 31,453 .93* 
Proceeds from sale of furniture and equipment 1,032.50 — 1,032.50* 








$ 36,087.70 $214,102.76 $178,015.06 


Disbursements: 








Renovation, remodeling, and repairs. . $ 9,489.84 $183,145.73 $173,655.89 
Mortgage and loan curtailment and interest 28,716.85 10,460.62 18, 256.23* 
Attorney’s fee oe 1,250.00 1,250.00 
Purchase of furniture, rug, and electric fans 2,620.80 9,524.48 6,903.68 
$ 40,827.49 $204, 380.83 $163,553.34 

Decrease (increase) in fund during year..... codes ae $ (9,721.93) $ 14,461.72 
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A comparative summary of the operations of the Publications Revolving Fund for the 
year ended June 30, 1952, with those of the preceding year is as follows: 














Year Ended 

















————-—_—_-—_-_—_—__-- Decrease 
June 30, 1952 June 30, 1951 Increase* 
Receipts: 

Sale of publications. . errr $152,273.40 $ 33.20 
Repayment of loan to Building Fund... (aberveseneavawe | ee — 10,000. 00* 
Interest on loan to Building Fund.................... 729.17 —— 729.17# 
Transfers from Special Funds...... jaa end ean eee 6,089.36 19,060.77 12,971.41 
Reimbursements for services....... Sad wh atabes See ae 237.71 11,773.36 11,535.65 
Grants and subsidies........... 4,748.89 4,748.89 
Ns oo 0 pc head cans 82.50 — 82.50* 















$169, 378.5 





Total receipts. .... $187,856. 


$ 18,477. 






Disbursements: 


























Operating expenditures err $188,736.87 $175,034.70 $ 13,702.17* 
Accounting services (rei mbursement to General "Fund for 

SAURTRENOE BOTOIOOND oo. 0ccc cc cece cecceceseseces 7,906.27 7,635.09 271.18* 
Transfers to Special Funds.. - shivissaenenieaes: ee 18,118.71 4,713.84* 
Purchase of furniture and equips ment. vewcavaes 1,027.55 1, = 55 
Moving costs. . jew asctedesacte tet. — 566.50 66.50 
Transfers to Building Fund. pGMEM KEKE Os Chek aNRe — 11,295.75 ll, 295. 75 
Loan to Building Fund. . Jectn binned aseeenneheawaw -— 20,000.00 20; 000.00 
Total disbursements. ..............0 cece cece ees $219,475.69 $233,678.30 $ 14,202.61 

Excess of disbursements over receipts.................... 8 50 ,096.75 $ 45,821.88 $ 4,274. 87* 








A summary of the Publications Revolving Fund, as prepared by the Manager of Publi- 
cations, showing cash, accounts receivable, and inventories on hand at June 30, 1952, 
with future commitments and/or obligations indicates the following condition as of that 
date: 













Cash. . ba ve.cbaedis Sa GRAS RS tn sees skied Saeemee ens beuswenD . $ 24,426.09 
SOMA NONI id 5 docs oc pack vanes cagaausddiscuccs eSen erect ances 28,658.23 
Inventories. re 86,262.00 






Total. TT ETT TE FOE TE ET TT  LE T 
-00 


Commitments and/ or obligations. sUGibdde Ke dheddaedb ei es Kerk ubseeedeeseeeee 15, 


$123,946.32 










POR. 6 seu kes bk dukn Snes 06 68 darn ee dna d ae RAE ENS SO cee RIeNeeNa ee Nen 








The cash balance above includes the following restricted special funds, earmarked by 
agreement with project directors, to be used for special purposes: 







Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards... ...........cccceeecececececees B 9,664.85 
Measurement book..... . (d6- 8 un en beeeaebeeeenee 1,016.02 
Commission on International Educational Reconstruction........-.-.2.s.0ce. cece. 1,324.56 







Taba writing project... pas kclnl ean kde kbcadenh bbee eiax 06 bed Oi kakbas bh aaaeee 3,663.99 
$ 15,669.42 


















In addition to the above, $2,516.00 (cost) is invested in U.S. Savings Bonds for the 
American Universities and Colleges handbook account. These bonds had a redemption 
value of $3,015.80, at June 30, 1952. The Committee on Teacher Education loan to the 
Building Fund had a residual balance in the amount of $10,000.00 at June 30, 1952. 
During the year under review, this loan was curtailed in the amount of $10,000.00 and 
interest at the rate of 314% was received on the unpaid balance. 

A comparative summary of the operations of Central Services for the years ended 
June 30, 1952, and June 30, 1951, is as follows: 
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Year Ended 



























—————— Increase 
: Jeus 30,1952 June 30, 1951 Decrease* 
Receipts: : 
Reimbursement for services........ 6... 0.000055 ; . $44,022. 16 $18,889.44 $25,132.72 
Reimbursement for postage. .. esuguacnae ke a soce ee 10,364.58 7,999.75 
TN COIN. a sinsndcdwccewuesd <dcaetsciesxccdce Se $29, 254.02 $33,132.47 
Disbursements: 
Sr NR sis ceceeeeksere ; aes aad . $41,614.68 $20,481.42 $21,133.26 
Postage...... seetsidacadeweds ae caemene. Se 11,367.84 7,822.45 
Purchase of equipment. aweee tees 7 Salad neue nes 574.09 6,707.55 6,133.46* 
Total disbursements. . i oukhneaibaaeaaa $38,556.81 $22,822 822.25 
Excess of receipts over disbursements or ( dist ursements 0 i 
receipts). “ 








yeaa. 79) $10,310.22 
















A summary of Central Services, as prepared by its manager, showing cash, accounts 
receivable, and inventories on hand at June 30, 1952, is as follows: 


IS os'k.o'o%-5 54d cdlee ba ceedbdudcuabsaakeektduateineatektane ee eee $8,295.36 
Less: 

Accounts receivable es ieee ewes webeEcchaéscee ac koee: Oe 

SN ae 5 Sal ks he ee te re Laie ae téixskeons ae 6,117.87 


Net deficit 






The net deficit shown above represents the excess of expenditures over receipts on an 
accrual basis. The cash deficit shown therein of $8,295.36, represents a cash overdraft 
by Central Services and was traced to the Council’s cash on deposit with the American 
Security and Trust Company, into which receipts from all funds are deposited and from 
which disbursements from all funds are made. 


CASH AND INVESTMENTS 










Recorded cash receipts were traced to bank deposits, as evidenced by deposit credits 
per bank statements, and cash disbursements, as shown by the records, were supported by 
canceled checks and approved vouchers. 

The cash in bank and investments on hand at June 30, 1952, were as follows: 






General Fund: 
PEIIIRG 6.346 cuendiwecas a nen ; béawucans i ... & 4,912.74 
Reserve Fund: 
CON ccconvesecdens : Rane (ukacedeesceuce eee 
Investments: 


U.S. Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness, Series A, 174%, 


due February 15, 1953, maturity value $47,000.00— 


at cost. ; $47,145.99 
US. Treasury No tes, Series An “1954, ‘1% by “due March 




















15, 1954, maturity ae 0,000.00—at « 8 49,406.25 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due July 1, 1954, maturity 
value $71,000.00—at cost. a ee | 
U.S. Treasury Notes, Series A—1955, 134%, due March 
15, 1955, matur ity value $50,000.00—at cost......... 49,296.88 209, 749.12 271,320.01 
General Education Board Fund: 
Cash in bank...... sé edthek een ense-ciakhs Nakdukckandsteneahawsaeenel 4,764.20 
Building Fund: 
Cash in bank.. iunet unde diedmakdad wen i veaeutadaubeues 5 ; 9,917.01 
Publications Revolving Fund: 
Cash in bank.. sadeedad ake bbe ceed bénenenanidrn bebensce ae” Se 
Investments: 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due November 1, 1955, maturity value 
I OID 4 6a. ws ch accvedacbcacccesekanmmacsnndsneweennd 2,516.00 26,942.09 








Central Services: 


Cash overdraft. pb btueeeeecungaduncasmedwes nua ween eubhesauneas 8,295.36Cr 
Special Funds—Exhibit A: 
Cash in bank....... peices ee adaaadéseuh eae vevietenbadedataneasebne “ae 








, jdudiacte ; , sudhaee ee ceeeess $804,445.92 








The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company was confirmed 
by correspondence with the depositary. Receipts from all funds are deposited intact into 
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this account, and the cash balances shown above minus the Central Services overdraft 
were reconciled with the bank statement and confirmation received as of June 30, 1952. 

The investments of the Reserve Fund and of the Publications Revolving Fund account, 
American Universities and Colleges, were inspected by us at the American Security and 
Trust Company on September 10, 1952. 


BUILDING FUND 


The American Council on Education was obligated to the American Security and Trust 
Company for the unpaid balance of a 344% real estate mortgage note at June 30, 1952, 
in the amount of $157,000.00, plus accrued interest. The mortgage note is secured by the 
land and building at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. Principal 
installments of $3,500.00 and interest are payable semi-annually on April and October 20, 
continuing to and including October 20, 1959, and any remaining unpaid principal balance 
will be payable on April 20, 1960. Additional payments on principal may be made in any 
multiple of $250.00 at any interest-paying date. On April 20, 1952, an additional payment 
on principal, in the amount of $4,000.00, brought the total curtailment of the note for the 
year to $11,000.00. 

In addition to the above mortgage note payable, the Building Fund was indebted to 
the General Education Board Fund for a $36,120.00 loan and to the Committee on Teacher 
Education, a restricted fund of the Publications Revolving Fund, for a $10,000.00 loan, 
both loans to be repaid with interest at a rate of 344% per annum. On March 11, 1952, 
the loan from the Committee on Teacher E ducation, which originally amounted to 
$20,000.00 was reduced by a $10,000.00 payment. 

A schedule of insurance policies in force at June 30, 1952, and confirmed by corre- 
spondence with the insurance department of the American Security and Trust Company 
is set forth below: 


Fire and extended coverage: 


Building. . ican owes : ; ees ake $750,000.00 
Rental value... pane awenr ws pe ae : a ei ; 105 ,000.00 
Contents of building. paacneen Fi devakiae eeeaects ; ‘ 85,000.00 


Boiler, machinery and elevator motors ivheeruateenanene i : ‘ 50,000.00 
General liability: 
Bodily injury ieeien 
Property damage.......... 
Water damage. . ; 
Fidelity echedule Sead 


ot, i, ie SN, OMRON, 56 cc cece cccesececss 
Mr. F. P. H. Siddons, Treasurer... .. .. 

Mr. J. P. Mather, Ass’t. Treasurer 

Miss H. C. Hurley, Ass’t. Treasurer. 

Miss E. M. Apple, Accountant. . . 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Muu 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Contributions to the Special Funds were confirmed by correspondence with the donors 
with the exception of government contracts and minor amounts; the contracts with gov- 
ernment departments, however, were submitted to us for inspection. 
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